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The study of the high wire is not rigorous, it is useless. 


—Philippe Petit 
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The Backwards Law 


My father called himself Bernardo the Daredevil. His real 
name was Bernard Shapiro. He was a nimble Jewish man with 
slicked back hair and skinny calves. His father was Frankie Shapiro, 
born in London in transit from Russia. Newly arrived in Baltimore, 
Frankie opened a deli in 1949 in order to have his own domain. King 
Frankie, he became, Lord of the Pickles and Gefilte Fish, Master of 
the Potato Salad. Bernardo, the heir apparent, the scrawny prince, 
grew up on the premises. He would do everything, put the chairs on 
the tables at night, after the last customers had gone, and then mop 
the floor; in the morning he’d open the place, cook the first 
omelettes and hash browns. Weekends he worked the cash register, 
because if King Frankie couldn't trust his own son, who could he 
trust? The plan was that when Frankie was ready to retire to Florida, 
Bernardo would run the operation. Frank never moved to Florida, 
though, had never gotten the chance. 

My Grandfather Frankie, whom I never met, dropped dead in his 
own deli one evening. The story goes he’d come back from the track 
with over two hundred dollars in his pocket, a lot of money back 
then, and was showing off, telling everybody how he’d picked one 
winner after another. The excitement must have been too much, he 
had a heart attack as Bernardo was sweeping the floor ten yards 
away. A doctor who was having corned beef on rye pronounced him 
dead. 

“I had bad dreams about Frankie,” my father later told me. 
“When he had the heart attack, there was nothing I could do. I did- 
nt even drop the broom I was holding. Later, I thought I was becom- 
ing him, and it scared me.” 
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Even after Frank had been dead several years, my father still 
swept up and mopped the floors himself. Frankie had constantly 
talked about cleanliness, that the customers demanded it, and as 
Bernardo spread the water over the tiles, he imagined he heard 
Frankie telling him there was joy in hard work. He sometimes heard 
noises in the basement and imagined it was Frank, rummaging 
around among the broken chairs and cartons of junk. He even 
expected Frankie to appear, perhaps behind him, or out front on the 
sidewalk, smoking his cigar in the evening air. But Frank never 
appeared, and the voice my father heard in his head now was his 
own, telling him to get out, go, leave. 

“Td wake up in the morning and know,” he told me. 

“Know what?” 

“What happened to Frankie was going to happen to me.” 

He’d come home each night from the deli and tell my mother he 
was going to sell the business. And when she asked what he planned 
to do afterward, he told her he had ideas. She didn’t believe him, 
until he came home one night and said Milton Katz had made an 
offer. 

Katz was a stout, fatherly figure who had been in for lunch 
everyday for fifteen years. He’d been a sailor and a cop and a veteri- 
narian, and had gotten rich in the stock market. He claimed he had 
no choice but to buy the deli. What if some schnorrer took it over, 
where would he go for lunch? After the papers were signed, Bernardo 
shook his hand. 

“Though my father never made it,” he told Milton Katz, “’m 
headed to Florida.” 

The morning before he left, he came into the corner bedroom 
where I slept and lifted me out of bed. I laughed and demanded he 
put me down. When I landed back on the pin-striped sheet, he 
leaned over me, pinched my cheek, and said, “Your daddy’ a little bit 
kooky that he has to go to circus school.” 

“What about the hedges, Dad?” 

It was 1975 and I was only nine, and at that time I still thought 
of him as always fixing things. He was wiry and dexterous and could 
get up onto the roof to clean the black muck from the gutters. He 
could put up shelves lickety-split. Every Saturday morning, using 
giant shears, he attacked the shrubbery separating our driveway 
from the Himmelman’s. My job was to hold the Hefty bag, gather up 
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the clippings. 
“They'll survive,” he said. 


Bernardo told me he couldn’t remember where he’d gotten the 
brochure for the King Brandon College of Circus Arts of Sarasota, 
Florida, but he’d had it in his drawer for months, as if a keepsake. 
He’d spoken to a man on the phone whose voice had been gruff, 
who’d said not to worry, all sorts of people attended the school. They 
came for the ten-week session, some as a kind of vacation. My father 
decided that was a way to view it, a vacation. And after? 

The after was for later, to be put off. What he’d done—selling the 
deli—he’d convinced himself he had to do; he eventually would 
claim he’d done it for me, his son. 

Once he told me how, just after I was born, he shut down the deli 
for ten days and drove west, to Montana, to look at the sky. He stood 
on a treeless hillside, surrounded by other hills, both higher and 
lower, all covered by yellow grass that seemed rotten in the dry, 
windless afternoon. A few clouds lolled by overhead and beyond the 
clouds, the sky, vast and deep, outdid his expectations. It was too 
much sky, though, the horizon that went on and on, made him feel 
trapped, and he turned to walk back to his car. His wife was there 
and so was I, his baby son, in the back seat. Later, as Bernardo drove, 
steering through the hillsides, he saw the clouds lolling along and 
thought of his life lolling along; his son would be a boy, would be a 
man, and what would he, the father, have risked? 

He took courage from my existence; this was what it meant to be 
a father, he told me. He felt the strength inside, in his narrow shoul- 
ders, his chest. Back in the deli, slicing the meat, paying the bills—doing 
all the things—it was as if I was with him, a presence. 

I felt it, too; after he left for Florida, I imagined I was in the car. 
I pictured us on the interstate together, stopping to pay the tolls, our 
hair messy, wind-swept, burger wrappers on the floor. The sun get- 
ting warmer and our elbows getting tan as I followed our progress 
on the map, veering south through the colorful states, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia. I even imagined us arriving in Florida, pulling 
into circus school, greeted by trumpeting elephants, lions pacing in 
their cages, clowns surrounding our car. 

Later on, when I was older, I would come to see Bernardo’s 
departure really was kooky. What’s worse, he ended up hating the 
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circus. “Don’t even mention it,’ he told me more than once. 


In Sarasota, they boarded him in a motel across the street from 
the school. His roommate was an eighteen-year-old Puerto Rican 
named Roberto Mercado. Roberto was a genius who could multiply 
any numbers you could think of—immediately give the answer. He 
could skate up ramps and do twists and somersaults in the air, and 
he walked on his hands to the bathroom. He could juggle bowling 
balls, and after only a few days on the trapeze he was already soaring 
through the air. 

He called my father Slim, and the two of them went into town in 
the evenings in Bernardo’s car, stopping off in a silver diner on 
Highway 7 and afterward driving along the darkened streets, Roberto 
talking about being famous, owning cars and houses, flying down to 
Rio. They would come back to their room and laugh through the 
night, but one morning Roberto was gone. He'd packed his bags and 
taken off without even waking Bernardo. A few days later, a young 
man from Iowa moved in, took Roberto’s bed, and showed Bernardo 
scars from his suicide attempts. 

The young man, Drake, wanted to be shot out of a cannon, but 
one day he, too, had gone missing. They found him in the high grass 
next to Highway 7, pretending he was a sniper, shooting at the pass- 
ing cars. Bernardo began to wonder if maybe he was in the wrong 
place, but on a humid afternoon, early, standing in front of the big 
tent, he met a man named Eddie Bean. 

Bernardo was there playing hooky from his instruction; in a 
phase of rebellion, he stood smoking his first cigarette in three days. 
He wanted someone to talk to, to tell he wasn’t having the greatest 
time at circus school. 

His instructor, an Austrian with a handlebar mustache, had 
introduced him and ten or twelve others to aerial acrobatics the first 
week. At the end of the week he'd tacked a list onto a thick pole in 
the chow tent. Those not on the list hadn’t made the cut. Bernardo, 
whose name had been absent, griped about it, but the Austrian only 
said that was the way they did things there. “Sorry,” he’d said. “You 
look like a juggler.” 

On the walkway now, a sweet, piercing anger rose up in 
Bernardo. He began kicking stones under the tent. “I’m not a jug- 
gler,” he told himself, and then he saw Eddie Bean. 
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Lanky, loose-limbed Eddie, puffing a cigarette, stood on the 
gravel walkway surrounding the tent. He wouldn’t meet Bernardo’s 
eyes, instead stepped on his cigarette butt, crushed it into the dirt. 

Bernardo asked him where his slippers were, for Eddie Bean was 
a high wire walker; Bernardo had seen him in the big tent many 
times, practicing alone, carrying his balancing pole. 

Eddie Bean laughed and now did look at Bernardo, who said, 
“Teach me to walk like you do.” 

Eddie Bean laughed again. 

“Tm serious.” 

The wire walker spoke with an accent, discouraging Bernardo, 
telling him he wasn’t an instructor. 

“T think I can learn,” Bernardo said. 

Eddie lit a new cigarette, said he only came there to practice on 
the wire; he lived nearby in the trailer park, he said. “With all the 
other circus creeps.” 

“Maybe you can show me a few things.” 

Bernardo was smiling but considered Eddie might call his bluff. 
The Florida sun wore down on them. Eddie, too, had a smile, his lips 
thin, wan, bloodless, something secret, hidden, in his expression. He 
was unreadable. 

Bernardo tried a different tack. “I could probably never learn to 
walk on a wire, anyway,” he said. “Not at my age.” 

“It’s not so hard when you're young. I grew up doing it. My 
father was an acrobat, my mother did the high pole, the revolving 
ladder.” Eddie squinted his eyes against the cigarette smoke, still with 
his amused look. “You're brave, is that it?” 

“Curious.” 

Eddie laughed, said he liked the idea of an older man learning 
the wire. “What I always wanted was to be a policeman. A cop,” he 
said. It was the uniforms he liked. “The dark blue, the gold buttons. 
The hat, with the brim tight over your eyes.” 

“I knew several cops. They used to come into my business; I 
owned a deli.” 

“Maybe that’s why you want to walk on the wire, then,” Eddie 
said and again laughed. “But for me the wire is like a job, like own- 
ing a deli.” 

“T don’t believe that.” 

“It’s true, the everydayness of it.” He’d lost that cool distance 
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now, the smile. He flicked away his new cigarette. “To you, it may be 
something, because you're on the outside. I say it’s nothing. What is 
it?” 

Bernardo looked away, surprised by Eddie’s shifting tempera- 
ment. He noticed a man towing a shiny horse around to the side of 
the tent. A woman in white shorts followed the horse. 

He looked back at Eddie, who said, “But maybe you can teach 
me. You can show me.” 

“Show you what?” 

“Come on, then. You want to?” 

Behind the tent, in a lot Bernardo hadn’t known was there, was 
a small cinder block building, the walls painted white, a flat tin roof. 
A steel cable the height of his chest had been stretched above the 
hard dirt and pebbles and shattered glass next to the building. About 
ten yards long, the cable had been secured on one side by a rusty 
hook cemented into a hole in the building’s wall; the other end had 
been looped around the green pole of a street light, the loop shack- 
led by a thick metal brace. 

Bernardo wondered where the brace had come from, who’d 
made the hole in the cinder block wall, layered in the cement, the 
hook; he felt wary now, a tightening down in his fingers and toes. He 
wore canvas sneakers, sweat pants cut off at the knees, his belly 
empty from skipping lunch. Beneath the cable was an upright metal 
chair, stuffing leaking from the slashed red seat cover. Abruptly 
vicious, Eddie Bean kicked it away. The chair skidding across the 
packed dirt roused Bernardo. 

“That is your first lesson,” Eddie said, once again smiling. He 
told him there was only one way onto the wire. “Leap up.” 

Bernardo, testing the tautness, waited, but got no further 
instruction. He was able to pull himself up, swing his leg over and sit, 
the cable between his legs. Standing, though, was out of the question. 
He tried and could not and slipped off, scraping his wrist coming 
down. 

“You see,” Eddie Bean said, smiling that smile. “It’s not so easy.” 

It went on like that. Ten minutes passed, fifteen. By now 
Bernardo was sweating, dust in his nostrils. He wouldn’t check his 
wrist for blood. Eddie Bean, still good good-natured, only stood by 
watching, asked if he was having fun. Bernardo was able to get his 
feet on the wire, his knees bent, holding onto it for a second or two, 
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before jumping down. 

“This is your next lesson,” Eddie Bean told him, after Bernardo 
landed on the dirt. “The wire, I think, is not for you.” 

The two stood now, a juncture between them. Bernardo waited 
until Eddie finally clasped his hands as a stepladder. “Come on, 
then,” he said. Bernardo scampered up. 

Once on the wire, Eddie held him, his thighs, his knees. 
Bernardo shook, arms waving wildly. He was crouched, one foot in 
front of the other, Eddie bracing him, telling him not to jump off, to 
fix his legs and pay no attention to his arms. He told him to find his 
better foot, his lead foot, but Bernardo couldn't hold on. 

After further attempts, the two stood once more, at a new junc- 
ture; the sun overhead was filtered through thick air. Perspiration 
slid down Bernardo’s sides and his wrist stung from when he’d 
scraped it, and all at once he sensed a bit of Eddie’s fear. 

Hair black in the bright light, lips severe, the thin man folded his 
arms across his chest, as if deciding something, perhaps if it was 
worth it. Bernardo, too, had his arms folded, wondering if he was 
ready to walk away now. He thought about a cold glass of water, sip- 
ping and forgetting about Eddie and the wire. And yet he wanted to 
be in sync, to show this Eddie Bean. 

At last Eddie uncrossed his arms. He had it, whatever it was he 
wanted to say. 

Bernardo spoke first, though. “Do you have any kids? Children?” 

“Children? Why?” 

Bernardo had a notion to tell him about being a father. 

But then Eddie said, “The wire is easy when you're young. Boys 
take to it like swimming or riding a bike. The trick is this.” He took 
a step back, as if to demonstrate. His hands rose, his face brightened. 
He said, “There’s really nothing to it.” He drew a line in the dirt with 
his foot then began walking on it, one foot in front of the other, as if 
on the wire. When he got to the end, he said, “That’s all there is. Just 
walk.” 

Bernardo didn’t move, wondered if the man was joking, even 
mocking him. Then Eddie said to look at it another way: if you try 
to stay on the surface of the water, you sink; but when you try to sink, 
you float. 

“The backwards law, I call it,” he said. Likewise, when you try to 
hold your breath, you lose it, and when you try to stay on the wire, 
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you cannot keep your balance. “That’s all the backwards law is.” 


The backwards law worried Bernardo. His roommate Drake lay 
on his bed reading his bible, still in the clown make-up, the exagger- 
ated red smile, he’d put on early that morning. Bernardo wouldn't 
look at him, instead opened a drawer. All his underwear was there, 
and socks. He imagined packing everything into his traveling bag, 
splitting, like Roberto, the Puerto Rican. Instead he turned, told 
Drake to come with him. 

Drake right away stood to follow. 

Back at the lot, Bernardo used the chair Eddie Bean had kicked 
over. On the cable now, Drake held him. 

The sky darkened, as if suddenly in a bad mood. It looked like it 
could storm any second. Bernardo thought lightning might strike 
him on the wire. He couldn’t get the hang of not trying. It would take 
effort, patience. His instinct was to jump down. Drake tightened his 
grip around Bernardo’s thighs. Trying not to try, Bernardo swayed 
wildly. Finally, Drake allowed him down into his arms. 

“Drake,” Bernardo said, “wher’re you going to wash off that 
paint?” The make-up had become smeared, the red faded. 

Drake once more held his knees, this time, though, let one hand 
off, then, after a moment, the other. Bernardo, for an instant, stood 
on his own on the cable. Before jumping down, he had it; for a mere 
half-second, he wasn’t trying, his legs relaxed. After a few more 
attempts the first drops hit, big and sloppy. 

First Drake, then Bernardo, broke into a run. They didn’t beat 
the downpour. Bernardo heard Drake’s high-pitched laughter ahead 
of him, a shrieking through the rainy silence. In the motel room, 
Drake wiped off his wet face and his make-up using a white towel. 
“Noah’s Ark, man,” he said, coming out of the bathroom. “Forty days 
and forty nights.” Bernardo, his hair and face dripping, sat by the 
window, the lights in the room out, and watched the rain puddling 
in a gravel parking lot. 

Later in the dark he was in bed dreaming the water was rising, 
ascending to the level of the window, seeping into the room, sweep- 
ing him out of the bed. He didn’t sink, though, instead floated right 
out the window. 

Early the next morning, he saw the thin man in the big tent. 
Forty feet in the air, each step Eddie Bean took on the wire was new, 
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a revelation, as if nothing had been practiced, nor was any effort 
being made, as if he had simply opened a door to the world. 
Bernardo couldn't turn away, not look. It was exciting, thrilling to see 
the thin Eddie Bean. Later in the day Bernardo found himself think- 
ing about Eddie’s feet, thinking of his hands and hips, his steps 
unfolding. And eventually, it was himself he was seeing. 


Eddie had told him he must focus his eyes on the end of the 
wire. Alone, he cheated, used the chair, and didn’t see Eddie Bean, 
except one more time. Eddie stood, leaning against the cinder block 
wall, watching. On the cable, Bernardo glimpsed him from this new 
angle, above. This high up, the ground below, gave him a sense of 
power. Eddie’s eyes looked tired, had bags under them. He wore a 
tight t-shirt and matching sweat pants, ankles bare, and slippers. The 
way he’d appeared, quiet, leaning now, furtive, made Bernardo won- 
der if he’d been watching him all along—the day before and the day 
before that, too. 

He used the cinder block wall to turn and then slowly walked 
back to the green pole, braced himself once more. Coming the other 
way again, Eddie Bean, cat-like, was already gone. 


Now Bernardo had the Austrian with the handlebar mustache, 
who told him, “If you stay on the low wire, you'll become used to it. 
You'll be comfortable, at ease. Fat and happy. And you'll never walk 
up there.” 

They were on a bench in the big tent. The Austrian pointed his 
chin up, and Bernardo looked at the high wire, gleaming, forty feet 
in the air. Later he fell the forty feet into the net—didn’t fall through 
any unmended holes, as he’d been warned not to—though landing 
had been a surprise. But the true surprise had come the moment 
before, the exhilaration of forty-feet high. 

He stood in his shower, the cool water streaming down his legs. 
His shoulder ached from the fall, but the pain pleased him. He 
smiled, remembering, in no hurry to get out, dress for dinner. Later, 
though, drying himself, no longer smiling, a sadness hit him. He 
couldn’t explain it except that he was forty-two years old. He dressed 
and drove to the silver diner to eat his dinner, alone. 

His last week at circus school his instructor, the Austrian, told 
him he had a gift for balance; that was a shame, though. According 
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to the Austrian, Bernardo lacked flair, youth and vitality, and would 
never make a dime in the circus. 

Before he left Florida, Bernardo got a call from Roberto, the 
Puerto Rican, who said, “I could never be famous, Slim. It was a 
stupid dream.” He said he’d gone home to Atlanta and decided to go 
to college so he could become a lawyer. 
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The day after Bernardo returned from Sarasota, he walked into 
his old deli. Outside, it was pouring rain. He was going to make 
Milton Katz an offer to buy the place back, but Katz said first call this 
man he knew in New York. The man was a booking agent who spe- 
cialized in unusual acts. Bernardo went into the office that was no 
longer his, and a few minutes later the agent offered a job right over 
the phone. Bernardo was to go to Binghamton, New York, to the 
state fair, to climb a ladder and jump into a tank of water six feet 
deep. “How high is the ladder?” Bernardo asked. 

“Fifty feet,” the agent said. “The regular jumper broke his hip. I 
suggest you get there a few days early, to practice.” 

Bernardo told me he never thought much about it. He got in his 
car, went home to pack, and drove through the night until he got to 
Binghamton. He had seven days to practice. The performer who’d 
broken his hip was just out of the hospital and came by on the third 
day to see Bernardo. He called himself Randy the Bird and had blond 
hair down to his shoulder blades. Using his crutches, he edged his 
way out of his van and hobbled over to Bernardo. 

“T can’t allow you to do this,” he said. 

Bernardo stood by the tank puffing on a cigarette. By that time 
he’d already jumped from twenty-five feet. “Why not? Is it too dan- 
gerous?” 

“That’s not it.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“This is my gig,” Randy the Bird said. 

Bernardo tossed away his cigarette. “All right.” 

“Youre not mad, are you?” 

He looked at Randy, his blond hair blowing into his eyes, and 
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asked, “How'd you break your hip?” 

“Outside the OK Bar & Grill, if you want to know the truth. But 
don’t tell anyone, on account of my insurance. I got drunk, and a guy 
threw me into a speeding car.” 

“Well,” Bernardo said. “Howe you planning to climb up that 
ladder?” 

“Tl make it,” Randy said, and threw down his crutches. He 
unbuttoned his shirt, sat on the ground and removed his sweats. He 
had on a cast that went around his waist and all the way down his leg 
to the ankle. “Help me stand, will you?” he said to Bernardo. 

He started to climb, hopping onto the ladder, his cast held off to 
one side. About half way to the platform at the top, his foot slipped 
on the rung. Randy the Bird dropped swift and sudden landed on 
the cast, which broke wide open. Four days later, he came back in a 
wheelchair; he’d broken his other hip. That was the day Bernardo 
was to make his big jump. 

It was ninety-five degrees, gray and muggy. As he climbed the 
ladder, he wondered if when he jumped he would be a changed man. 
By the time he got to the top, he was sweating profusely. Whereas 
Randy would actually dive, Bernardo intended to go feet first. In the 
distance, he could make out blue hills. That morning, he’d already 
made the jump from the platform, but this was different. A few hun- 
dred faces waited now. 

When he landed, and made a great splash, he didn’t know if he 
was changed or not. It was too early to tell, so he climbed out of the 
tank. Randy the Bird wheeled up to him. “You didn’t dive, Chief. 
Why didn’t you dive?” 

Bernardo jumped five days in a row, and Randy the Bird came 
each day. On the last day, he told Bernardo he would be his manag- 
er. He was drunk, slurred his words, but Bernardo agreed because 
Randy already had shows lined up. They went to a fair in Ohio, but 
on the final day of the fair Randy became depressed. He was sure his 
hips weren't healing right, and the python that shared his van had 
slithered away into the woods; also, he’d run out of pot. So he drove 
off and then so did Bernardo, back to Baltimore to begin construct- 
ing a portable high wire. 

He needed an investor, so he went back to the deli to see Milton 
Katz. “What’s the purpose of this wire?” Katz wanted to know. 

“Tm going to develop an act that'll scare the be-jezus out of peo- 
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ple,” Bernardo said. 

Katz liked the sound of it, and immediately wrote out a check. 
“Youre like family to me,” he said. “I love this deli.” 

“T loved it, too,” Bernardo said. “But now I must move on, into 
the next part of my life.” 

“T don’t care about the money. Spend it on whatever you want,” 
Katz said. He gestured around at the customers and told Bernardo, 
“We all admire you. Although no one will admit it.” 

Bernardo didn’t linger, quelled any doubts he might’ve had, and 
went to work on the design of his high-wire. The idea for it had 
come from Randy the Bird. Others had done it, and he’d told 
Bernardo there was no reason he couldn’t do it. “Work the circuit,” 
Randy had told him. “The more danger you give ‘em, the more 
they'll love you.” 

To construct what he called his King Poles, Bernardo acquired 
trussed pylons that could be attached and raised as high as forty feet. 
He bought a long steel cable from a company in Ohio, bought pul- 
leys attached with beckets, bought a six-sheave block and tackle, 
stakes and a sledgehammer, had cavaletti made to keep the wire from 
buckling. 

I drove with him on the weekends up Reistertown Road to a 
farm north of the suburbs, where he’d paid a retired farmer to use an 
undisturbed field. The field slanted toward a fence, the dirt rutted 
and uneven in places, with a stand of crab apple trees blocking the 
road. Bernardo and the farmer, Mr. Desota, went about setting up 
the two King Poles. They used instructions from rigging manuals 
and a book called Tensile Structures, and over a period of weeks 
Bernardo learned how to put the high wire up and take it down. 

Essentially it looked like a bridge—the cable staked into the 
ground on either side, angling up to the poles, then flat across; the 
poles themselves stabilized by “obseclungs’—thin guy ropes 
attached perpendicular to the bridge and also staked into the 
ground. A giant turnbuckle was used as a tightening device. 

Watching Bernardo carry his balancing pole up the inclined 
cable to a platform atop the first pole, then onto the wire, I was 
scared the whole thing would collapse. It never did, though, and he 
spent his days practicing. 

Using the money from Katz, he was able to put a down payment 
on a truck, and when it was summer again he put his portable wire 
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in the truck and drove off one day. 

He returned to Binghamton, New York, where they still remem- 
bered him from the summer before. He set up his King Poles the full 
forty feet and, at night, when the crowd was gathered, all standing 
behind a barrier of yellow tape, he walked out onto the wire. First, he 
jumped up on one foot, and the crowd moaned. Then onto the other 
foot. Another moan. He walked backwards, then pulled a blindfold 
from his back pocket. Steady on the wire, he tied the blindfold 
around his head and walked all the way to the other pole. Turning, 
bowing, he whipped off the blindfold, threw it into the cheering 
crowd. 

This was his act. 

Three times a night he performed, then went on to the next fair, 
in Peru, Indiana. He went to Kansas, to New Mexico. In Rome, 
Georgia, crows took over the wire. Bernardo waited at the top while 
the promoter, a Chinese man who barely spoke English, began 
yelling and throwing rocks to scare them off. Late that fall, he set up 
the King Poles in a field behind a shopping center outside 
Philadelphia. While he was performing, his truck was broken into; 
they stole his radio and sweat suit, a baseball hat and a six pack of 
Coke. 

In Newport News, Virginia, an old man with a beak nose came 
up to him after the performance. “Daredevil my ass,” he said. In 
Hagerstown, Maryland, near home, a little girl cried. A woman asked 
if it was a trick. At a truck stop on Route Seventy, not far from the 
fair grounds, a teenage boy walked to the rest room, one foot in front 
of the other, the way you do on a high wire. 

It was a long season, he told me. In a motel room on the side of 
the highway, he had a dream. Roberto the Puerto Rican was in it, and 
Milton Katz, and then Randy the Bird appeared in his wheelchair, 
and even the boy from Iowa named Drake. They all stood in an 
empty room, telling Bernardo to get up out of bed. But he couldn't, 
his legs wouldn’t work, and then he started to shake. He was on the 
wire and the wire wobbled, about to collapse beneath him. But he 
woke from the dream; he told me it was like waking into another 
dream. 


My mother at this time began to lose weight, her eyes looked 
gaunt in their sockets, and one time I heard her talking on the phone 
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to her sister in Jersey. “I think twenty-three years in a deli makes you 
crazy in the head. But he’ll soon come to his senses.” 

But he didn’t come to his senses and instead got a manager. 
Vincent Scarpetti smoked miniature cigars and wore pointy boots 
and pin-striped suits. He had an office on 110th Street in 
Manhattan. 

“T can get you inside, out of the rain,” he told my father. 

“No nets. I don’t work with a net.” 

Autographed photos covered the walls like in some midtown 
deli: du-wop groups, a comedian-stripper named Mula, a midget in 
boxing trunks; these were his clients. A rodeo clown, a juggler who 
could juggle anything. On his desk, folders, clippings, unwieldy 
stacks. On one stack, a rocks glass; Vincent Scarpetti reached up to 
flick his ash into it. 

“T can get you Europe.” 

“No nets, and not the low-wire either.” 

“Listen, big shot. Work with me. Evolve. Else you'll stay a hack, a 
piker. You'll end up a primitive in the boonies.” 

“Tl become sloppy, lose my edge. It’s not for me.” 

“Youre stubborn. You got your feet dug in. But that’s good, it 
shows strength. But you got to show trust, too. I’m only telling you 
what Glen Fine says.” Glen Fine was a promoter, also an old circus 
performer, a clown, a plate spinner, a horse trainer. 

“Glen Fine doesn’t know me.” 

“Get out of the rain, is what Glen Fine says. You gonna go 
against Glen Fine?” 

“He’s a circus guy.” 

“He knows.” 

“Tm too old,” Bernardo said. “P’m not an acrobat, a tight-rope 
dancer. I am a primitive.” 

“We're talking Europe.” 

Eventually Vincent Scarpetti wore him down, and Bernardo got 
on a plane. Alone, he landed in Paris, then boarded a train. Looking 
out the window, he saw the dark, empty fields, the dreary January 
weather. He was headed for the South of France, to a small town 
called Bouujac. 

The festival of the Cirque Gruss was a showcase for new talent 
from all over: animal acts, trapeze artists, clowns, and jugglers from 
as far away as China. French television would be on the scene, and, 
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though the pay was small, the exposure was large. Bernardo was put 
in a dorm room in the nearby university. 

His first morning he arose early, took his breakfast in the cafete- 
ria, carried his tray to a table as the other performers filed in. Most 
looked about twenty years old, seemed to all know each other. At his 
table, a stunning girl with black hair and perfect eyebrows sat down. 
Others sat, too, spoke French and ignored Bernardo. Later that 
morning, he saw the girl practicing in the main tent. 

She stepped off a platform, onto the low-wire, then stood on toe 
shoes, like a ballerina. The rosin from the shoes made little white 
clouds as she pirouetted and landed into a split. She twirled, did slow 
motion cartwheels, in perfect control on the taut, vibrating wire, 
eight feet off the ground. Bernardo, standing outside the ring, 
hunched forward to get a better view. He was on his way to sign up 
for practice time. His mouth was dry. 

After she finished, a boy nearly as stunning—who Bernardo 
would later learn was her twin—stepped out. The wire became a 
stage on which he leaped, landed, ran forward, suddenly ducking 
into a somersault. Walking back and forth now, a panther in a cage, 
he paused to inhale. Then, leaping again, he did a backward flip. 
Next, a double backward flip, and several forward flips. Each time he 
landed, the wire shook, but didn’t unsteady him. He stood perfectly 
erect, chest puffed out. 

The whole rest of the afternoon, Bernardo kept wondering how 
the boy could see the wire, know where to land. 

“I feel where I am in space,” the boy told him that night at din- 
ner, when Bernardo sat down across from him. 

He said his name was Jean Dimitri, and his sister was Marie 
Pierre. Their father had been a famous acrobatic clown in 
Switzerland. Jean and Marie had been all over the world, and spoke 
perfect English. 

“The backward flip is difficult, but not unusual,” Jean said. 
“Before going into a somersault, I pause, so my inner ears can adjust. 
With a perfect take-off, I make a perfect landing.” 

“The forward flip is breathtaking, no?” his sister interrupted, 
speaking for the first time to Bernardo. “It’s so difficult no one will 
attempt it. My brother, he is one of the few.” 

“Yes, I see,” Bernardo said. “It was breathtaking ... and so was 
your dancing.” 
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Marie Pierre looked down then, as if shy or embarrassed. He saw 
how pure her skin was, pale, like a baby’s skin. When she looked up 
again, her color was high, in her cheeks and forehead. 

“The circus is magic, is it not?” she said, emotion in her voice. “I 
want to give people a beautiful illusion.” 

She sat erect, completely self-possessed, as if in a bubble. Her 
black hair was tied in a ponytail. She held her chin up, looking right 
at Bernardo, who imagined he’d fallen in love with her. 

“You make it sound so poetic,” he said. 

“That’s right, that’s what it is. Poetic.” 

When she looked away, Bernardo wanted nothing more—only 
to watch her. And she wanted to be watched. She needed to be, it was 
clear. And then what he knew all along became palpable: that with- 
out the danger of forty feet and no net, he could never cut it. He did- 
mt have the magic. 

Sitting mesmerized, he imagined he was twenty and one of 
them, and briefly considered that maybe he could learn the forward 
flip. The fantasy isolated him, though, made him feel like an outsider 
looking in. 

Jean Dimitri asked, “And what do you do? Are you on the wire?” 

“What I do is different,’ Bernardo started to say. He was going to 
tell them he was a primitive, a high-wire man, that he imagined 
walking across canyons, over gorges, hundreds of feet in the air. But 
before he could say anything more, Marie Pierre interrupted. 

“Look, it’s Alain du Mac. I’m sorry,” she said to Bernardo, “I 
must say hello.” 

Brother and sister both got up. Then, so did Bernardo; he head- 
ed back to his dorm room to pack for the night train to Paris. That 
following spring his great opportunity would come, suddenly and 
unexpectedly, and would coincide with a new addition to our fami- 
ly—my sister Liza. 
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Vegas 


One night, not long after Bernardo returned from Paris, his 
manager, Vincent Scarpetti, came to the house for dinner and kept 
eating long after everyone was finished. My mother had to bring out 
more brisket and peas. He emptied the mashed potato bowl, stuffed 
rye bread into his mouth and slurped coffee. I decided a man who 
ate like that must be up to no good, but after dinner he sang for us. 

I had never heard a man singing in the house. Then Mr. 
Scarpetti went out to his car and came back carrying presents. 

For me, he had a yo-yo and a miniature rubber football. “I'm 
going to make your father famous,” he told me before he left. 

The presents made up for the way he ate, and I wanted to believe 
Mr. Scarpetti. I wanted Bernardo to be famous. It would absolve him 
for not being like other kids’ dads. Bernardo didn’t go to work, 
instead went for long drives or out to Mr. Desota’s field to practice. 
At home in the mornings, he stayed in the den, on the phone, his big 
white truck parked out front. The Himmelman’s next door didn’t 
like seeing it, so hed gone over carrying chocolate for Mrs. 
Himmelman. For my mother, he had no such gifts. He barely had 
words for her, nor she for him. One evening after dinner, I heard 
them speak briefly in the kitchen. 

“Milton Katz is going into the hospital. You didn’t know that, did 
yous” 

My mother occasionally helped out at the deli, did the books, 
helped do the ordering. 

“How would I know it?” Bernardo said. 

I was sitting on the steps leading to the den, listening to every 
word. Bernardo asked what was wrong with him, and she said, “A 
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back operation.” 

“That’s too bad. I think I'll go down and see him.” 

“Be sure to,” she said. “You still come from somewhere, you 
know. We're still here.” 

“T feel very lucky for that,” he told her. 

I didn’t hear her say anything more. Only the water running, the 
sound of her loading the dishwasher. The following morning, 
though, Bernardo didn’t visit Milton Katz. Instead, he got on the 
seven AM train to New York. 

He got off at Penn Station, took a cab uptown to 110th Street, 
walked into Vincent Scarpetti’s office. Mr. Scarpetti was smoking a 
cigar. 

“Vegas,” he said. “I got you Vegas.” 


“The circus, they use nets,” Bernardo told me in our den the fol- 
lowing week. “They're showmen, entertainers. They put people to 
sleep. When I walk on the wire nine stories high, I'll wake ‘em up. It’ll 
make ‘em edgy to see me. I must be crazy, they'll think. I must be out 
of my mind, they'll keep thinking.” 

“You're not crazy,” I objected. “Why do you want them to think 
youre crazy?” 

“Exactly.” 

As far as I was concerned, he had always been a practical man, a 
restrained man. I never thought of him as nuts in any way. If he did 
what he did, then it was all right to do it. Sitting on the worn sofa, 
though, Bernardo doing jumping jacks—a lit cigarette between his 
lips, a towel slung over his shoulder—I became unsure; maybe he 
really was cracked, had a loose screw. Why would he want to make 
people edgy? When he abruptly halted to dab his forehead, I felt on 
edge myself. : 

I waited for him to finish dabbing, then said, “I don’t know if I 
follow.” 

“Listen, follow. Youre old enough. What’re you ten, eleven?” 

“Dad.” 

“Twelve? See? You're already twelve.” 

“Tm only twelve.” 

“Something happened to me when I was twelve,” he said. “Or 
maybe I was thirteen or fourteen, I don’t remember. But my eyes 
were opened one day.” 
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He grabbed my shoulder the way he sometimes did to make sure 
he had my attention. I knew what was coming, had heard the story 
many times. It was about a trip to Manhattan with Frankie, his 
father. 

“We took the elevator up onto the roof of a tall building, he said. 
A lot of other people on the roof, too. Below us and around us were 
all the other buildings.” 

He would always change a detail or two; sometimes Frankie was 
holding his hand, sometimes it was cloudy, sometimes he was eating 
pretzels out of a bag. 

“There was one man in particular, wearing a suit and a brown 
derby on his head. It was he who we'd come to see.” 

Bernardo paused to puff on his cigarette. In each version the 
man always had on the brown derby. 

“Then this man, the one in the suit and derby, walks to the ledge 
of the building. He leans over and stands on his hands.” 

“T’ve heard this story,” I complained. 

“T saw it, Jackie, his feet hanging above him at such an angle that 
if he tilted them any further back he’d plunge twenty stories, or how- 
ever high up we were. I’ll never forget his face after he got back onto 
his feet. His cheeks were pumped up, full of life. He was aglow, and 
yet he seemed to be snickering, too, sneering almost. Like he wanted 
to say, “Top that.” And he still had on the damn derby.” 

“Don't you have any other stories?” 

Bernardo grew quiet for a moment. His hair looked greasy in the 
fading afternoon light. “I only have one story,” he said, stubbing out 
his cigarette. 


Because of my age, my mother was opposed to me going to 
Vegas, but Bernardo insisted he wanted me present. “He'll be by my 
side,” he told her that evening, standing in the kitchen. “You'd like 
that, wouldn’t you, Jackie?” 

“What do you want him there for?” my mother said, at the 
kitchen sink. 

“Family,” Bernardo said. “This is a big deal. Someone should be 
there.” 

My mother wouldn't go because it would be a concession, 
though she had to admit she felt a certain pride. “I don’t want to be 
there to see anything happen to you,” she said the following day. “I 
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couldn't take that.” 

“Agreed,” Bernardo said. 

My mother treated the upcoming trip to Vegas as if she were los- 
ing me; she began to spoil me, bringing me home chocolate kisses 
and a baseball hat, something almost everyday. Each night before 
dinner she took my small hands in hers, held them in the sink under 
the warm water and washed my fingers, gently massaging in the 
suds. The quietness, her warm breath, the hush in her voice as she 
took the towel to dry my hands, worried me. I wasn’t used to this 
kind of attention. 

“Youre going to be a doctor maybe,” she said, “like Dr. Klien. You 
like Dr. Klien, don’t you?” 

I didn’t have feelings one way or the other about Dr. Klien, 
though I didn’t like how his office smelled. And I certainly couldn’t 
envision my own office, patients coming in. What bothered me, 
though, was a new feeling, as if my mother were putting me in 
between her and Bernardo. 

“Cant you come with me?” I asked her repeatedly, and in this 
way I resisted her pull. I didn’t know what to do about the Hershey’s 
chocolate kisses, so I ate them in private. Then, after Bernardo flew 
to Nevada to make his preparations, we were alone together in the 
house for several days. He’d call home every night, speak briefly to 
my mother, who'd then hand me the phone. At that moment Id feel 
privileged, exalted; when I heard his voice, it was clear who’s side I 
was on. 

“Youre sure you can wing it here by yourself?” he’d say. 

The truth was I was nervous, but of course I wouldn’t admit it. 
Then, when the day came, my mother drove me to the airport. “You 
be good now,” she said in the terminal. Alone, I got on a plane, and 
five hours later got off in Vegas. 


A crowd, a mob really, surrounded the Aladdin’s Lamp 
Fountain, spilled onto the adjacent parking lots. Everyone was look- 
ing up. I stood above them, next to Vincent Scarpetti, on the roof of 
the Golden Tower Hotel. 

A wooden platform had been built onto the concrete ledge of 
the roof, and a similar platform built onto Golden Tower’s twin 
hotel, on the other side of the fountain, fifty yards away. A twenty 
millimeter steel cable connecting the two hotels had been set in place 
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using a system of pulleys. Ittd taken nearly a week to build the plat- 
forms and secure the cable. Bernardo’s walk, end to end, would take 
less than five minutes. 

The stunt had been designed to generate publicity for the newly 
opened hotels, but some people were saying Bernardo shouldn't be 
allowed. Saying it in the newspapers and in the other casinos, saying 
it was too dangerous, it was irresponsible and shameless. “Folks,” the 
anchorman on Channel Four had said, “it could only happen in 
Vegas.” 

Standing behind the ledge, I could hear the fountain below, the 
water bubbling thickly out of its golden spout. A few feet away, 
“Bernardo the Daredevil”—as Vincent Scarpetti had christened 
him—took his final breaths. I squeezed my thumbs, not sure what to 
anticipate. Then my father stepped onto the cable, carrying his bal- 
ancing pole. In his white tank top and tight duck pants he looked 
more like a cabana boy than a daredevil. He began to walk. His silver 
hide slippers seemed to mesmerize the crowd. 

Half way to the other side, he stopped. He stood absolutely still 
on the wire. 

I stepped toward the ledge. For an instant I worried a wind 
would come, blow me over, or that P’'d suddenly have an urge to 
jump down. I looked below, at the people waiting; then, just as I 
looked up again, Bernardo waved to the crowd. The pause was part 
of the stunt. He waved again and a roar went up, followed him all the 
way to the other roof. 

That evening, in the casino lobby, I saw a bald man in a string tie 
demonstrating to another man how Bernardo had paused, seemed 
to hesitate on the wire. The man wobbled in an exaggerated way, his 
arms outstretched. “The whole thing was phony,” he said. “It was 
fixed. Anyway, he probably had a mini-parachute on his back.” 

“Yeah, I'd like to see you get up there,” the other man said, and 
then flapped his elbows, imitating someone falling. “You'd end up 
putty.” 

Both of them laughed and went into the casino. 


“Tm a primitive, see?” Bernardo told me on the plane home. “No 
fancy dude, your daddy. No highfalutin strutting from me. Go for 
the gut, is what I say. Shoot an arrow into their belly, then you got 
‘em. In fact, they'll love you for it.” 
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Seeing Bernardo pause on the wire in the midday sun, I had felt 
something in my gut. Fear. I could never imagine myself so high, so 
brave, the wind coming and the sun in my eyes, the birds giving me 
a funny look. I couldn't forget that afternoon in Las Vegas, had night- 
mares about it. I was afraid of heights, I decided. 

Later that summer, I went to the Ohio State Fair to watch 
Bernardo, who'd increased the King Poles another ten feet, and the 
trick with the blindfold. It was like a dream, like it wasn’t my father; 
from where I stood on the ground, Bernardo looked like a stick fig- 
ure. He belonged to the crowd, not to me, and when they cheered, I 
felt no pride, only isolation. 

I stood beside Mr. Scarpetti, missing my mother, who was busy 
at home arranging to adopt a child. I didn’t understand why she 
needed to do such a thing, or, for that matter, why my father needed 
to walk on a wire. The day after the performance, we drove back to 
Baltimore in the truck, and I met my new little sister. 
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Liza 


Poor Liza; she would become a source of strife in our family and 
yet her presence allowed a change in me. When I think of her now, I 
remember a trip to the ocean, Bethany Beach, not long after she 
became a part of the family. 

Eight years old, she sat on the shore, pushing her hands into the 
sand, when all of a sudden my father appeared. He scooped her up, 
and she laughed like crazy as he carried her off, her feet skimming 
the waves. Her delight became my delight, and I dove toward them, 
underwater, then came out of a wave and grabbed for her feet. My 
father snatched her away, though, and she laughed and laughed. I 
continued to dive, to reach for her, but always at the last moment he 
pulled her away. 


Liza was mildly impaired and slurred her words, and wore thick 
glasses. She took my room, and I moved into the room behind the 
kitchen. I liked the freedom, having the downstairs to myself, but at 
first I resented this new presence in the house. My mother told me 
Id get used to having a sister around, and because Liza was so will- 
ing to be a part of the family it was hard to resent her too much. 

She always wore a dress, a tiny plastic pink elephant buttoned on 
the collar, her face and knees always clean. My mother bought her 
different outfits, and took her to the playground, or bought her 
chocolate, which always delighted her. In the evening the two of 
them went into the bathroom and closed the door. I would hear the 
water running and wonder if I’d been in some way replaced. 

On the weekends, I drove with Bernardo to Mr. Desota’s farm. In 
the empty field, Bernardo had set up his King Poles—thirty feet high 
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for practice—and from a distance I would watch him traversing the 
brief span, back and forth. From where I stood he loomed, a 
detached figure high over the flat, yellow field. 

Tossing my pen knife, I wondered if one day I would ever walk 
like that. Sometimes Id lose the pen knife in the high bramble weeds 
and have to find it, and sometimes I sat inside the farm house 
kitchen, the knife folded in my pocket, eating a snack the farmer’s 
wife made me. It was always a sandwich containing red meat on 
white bread. I didn’t know what the meat was; the milk she served 
tasted sour, the house had an odd smell, and Mrs. Desota had chin 
whiskers. As she sat across from me one monotonous Saturday, I 
tried to understand the whiskers, but couldn’t fathom them. They 
were out of my realm, and I wanted to cut them off with the knife, 
though it wouldn't be sharp enough. I couldn't look at her anymore 
after that and wanted to leave, to wait in the white truck for 
Bernardo. 

That morning, Liza had gone with my mother to take her first 
horseback riding lesson. I wondered if I could ride a horse, it had to 
be more fun than this. Mrs. Desota, her whiskers protruding as she 
spoke, asked if I had any brothers or sisters. 

“Nope,” I said. “None worth talking about.” 

She laughed, though I didn’t know why. 

The next weekend, I told Bernardo I wasn't feeling well and did- 
nt want to go to the farm. I stayed in my room watching TV, and 
when my mother went to the mall with Liza, I went outside to look 
for Jed Baker and his little brother, Robby. They were my neighbors, 
but they were on their way to a swim meet. Standing on the sidewalk, 
I watched them drive away, then started walking. 

Our neighborhood, a suburb in the city, was close enough to big 
buildings and busy streets, yet self-contained, brightened by green 
lawns and darkened, too, by old sycamores above the curbs. It was 
bordered on one side by Old Pimlico Road. I headed in that direc- 
tion but gave up after only a block and went back to hang around the 
house. 

I went upstairs to Liza’s room and opened all her drawers and 
thought about ripping up some of her little outfits that my mother 
had bought her. I wondered how Id do it, possibly go down to the 
kitchen and get the big pair of scissors if my pen knife wasn’t sharp 
enough. But I became bored with the idea and went into the bath- 
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room. 

I stood before the mirror for awhile and thought of my father 
out in the field and Liza and my mother at the mall and Jed and 
Robby swimming and thought maybe I should run away. They'd 
come home and I wouldn’t be there. 

Later Bernardo would find me on the road and drive me back 
home, and the next day we’d go out to Mr. Desota’s field. My moth- 
er and Liza would come too and watch as Bernardo taught me how 
to walk on the wire. Liza would run beneath and clap and shout, and 
later my mother would spread out a picnic. Then, after lunch, my 
mother and father would go for a walk, holding hands, and I would 
practice on the wire while Liza watched. Id tell her not to go near the 
inclined cable. 


One day not long after, something happened: Liza became my 
sister. 

I stood by the oil-stained driveway in front of our house tossing 
the red pen knife into the lawn. My neighbor Jed Baker tossed the 
knife, then it was his little brother Robby’s turn, but Robby couldn't 
make it stick. “You're worthless,” Jed said, and Robby told him to shut 
up. “I can do it,” he said. Again it skidded along the grass and Jed 
laughed. 

The two brothers had always lived across the street, though 
hardly looked like they came from the same family. Jed had straight 
blond hair and a movie star jaw and could throw a baseball farther 
than any kid I knew. Robby was scrawny. His beady eyes looked 
fierce now as he held the knife. 

A few moments before, Liza had come out and stood on the 
front walkway, her knees bare. She had the plastic pink elephant but- 
toned onto her collar. Robby again tossed the knife. 

“That’s enough,” Jed said. “It’s my turn.” 

But Robby wouldn't give up. He retrieved the knife and held it 
once more. He took aim but didn’t throw. 

“We haven't got all day,” I told him, following Jed’s lead, getting 
annoyed. 

Robby looked at me, than at Liza. “What’re you looking at? 
What’s your name, anyway? Why can’t you talk right?” 

Now Liza looked at me, and I told Robby to go ahead and throw 
the stupid knife. 
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“She can’t even talk,” Robby said. “Why can’t she talk right?” 

Liza moved behind me, and in that act I knew for the first time 
I was her big brother, her protector. Emboldened, I said to Robby, 
“Throw the God damn knife.” 

“She’s got those thick glasses on. Where'd she come from, any- 
way?” 

A few more words passed between us. Jed stood by, waiting to 
see what would happen. 

“She can’t even talk,” Robby continued, and I did what I sud- 
denly wanted to do, attacked him ... tripped him onto the driveway 
and landed my knee into his back between the shoulder blades. 
Pummeling him like that, I felt a great relief, as if 'd been just wait- 
ing for a release. Jed had to pull me off. When Robby got up and 
called me an idiot, I tried to go at him again, but Jed held onto me. 

I could see Robby’s hand had blood, must have scrapped the 
knuckles, and he was holding it with his other hand like he’d broken 
it. Jed told him to go home, and I turned and told Liza to go back 
inside. Later, in my room, I took off all my clothes. Though Robby 
was three years younger, I stomped around like a great warrior. 

The days following, I took pride in being Liza’s protector. The 
responsibility gave me a new sense of power. One day when I saw her 
run across the street to the mailbox, I scolded her. “You didn’t even 
look to see if any cars were coming, I said.” Our street, Springer 
Avenue, was only a side street, yet I took her hand and led her back 
inside, made her sit in her room on her bed. 

“You're being punished,” I said. “Fold your hands on your lap 
and don’t move.” 

I told her I was going to tell Mom not to let her mail any more 
letters. She loved doing such chores, but I said, “It’s for your own 
good. You have to learn.” 

Our mother was in the kitchen, on the phone. Jed Baker was 
outside, tossing a softball to his brother, waiting for me to join him, 
to head to the fields at Wellwood. I went into the kitchen for some 
juice and to watch the clock. After ten minutes I went back to check 
on Liza. She still had her hands folded. 

I said, “I can’t be around all the time to watch you.” 

Then I went back out, but didn’t enjoy the softball game at 
Wellwood. I was worried about Liza, saddened that I'd found her still 
sitting on the bed, her hands still folded. I wished she hadn't obeyed, 
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that she’d left her room and went outside to play with Prince, the 
neighbor’s dog, or skip rope, or do whatever she felt like. 


That following spring, something else happened—Bernardo 
constructed a wire in our back yard—and everything changed. 

What he needed he brought home in his car: four long metal 
poles painted green, a thin steel cable, chicken wire and heavy chains, 
two sand bags and two iron stakes that would rust almost overnight. 

In our back yard, on one side, we had a single skinny, pathetic 
tree. The trunk, a light gray, barely thicker than a man’s leg, had 
measly branches beginning half way up. The leaves were so few you 
didn’t notice when they fell off in the fall or returned in the spring. 

The yard itself was mostly flat, the grass even, clumps here and 
there, bordered by our tudor house and, opposite the house, a row of 
high scarlet bushes which belonged to our neighbors whose name I 
never knew and whose shades were always mysteriously drawn. 
Someone lived there, tended to the bushes, but I never saw them. The 
other two sides of the yard were open. 

At first, what concerned me was what I was losing. What would 
happen to our autumn football games? Jed and Robby and some 
other neighborhood kids would suddenly appear, tossing spirals 
back and forth. We’d play tackle-the-man-with-the-football or two- 
hand touch. The tree we used as a pick, or a decoy. There was always 
the chance of a bough knocking down a pass or a low branch stab- 
bing you in the eye. “Tree play,” Jed would say in the huddle, and we 
all understood. 

Bernardo went about assembling his low wire without regard, 
laying his coiled cable at the thin tree’s roots. 

In an afternoon he transformed my yard. 

He planted the poles, making two X’s in the ground, about ten 
yards apart—crossing them near the top, like a tepee, and bounding 
them with the wire. He looped the chain around the base of one X 
and then the other, so they wouldn't collapse. Next he placed a sand- 
bag in the crotch of each X, and then strung the long cable across, 
staking it into the ground on either side. 

When it was finished it looked like something whole, not made 
of parts, a simple yet sleek bridge, a miniature version of the King 
Poles. 

Mostly I stood by that afternoon, out of the way. My father’s 
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concentration excluded me, making it easy to turn against the wire, 
side with my mother, who worried anybody could use it. 

“I know why you're doing this,” she said, standing behind me on 
the brick steps that led to the kitchen porch. 

He stood below her, in the yard, wearing a baseball cap that was 
weathered, too small. “Pll build a fence. It'll be all right.” 

“There’s not going to be any fence.” 

“TI hire somebody.” 

My mother, though, wouldn’t lose her frown. 

Bernardo, acting oblivious, had smiles for everybody. 

“Think of it as swings,” he called to us, the hat looking silly, rid- 
ing high on his head. “It’s not more dangerous.” 

But I knew it wasn’t anything like a set of swings. 

He stayed in the yard, couldn’t resist tinkering, testing the 
chains, wiggling the poles to make sure they were stable. When he 
went to the garage to get some tape, I left my stake-out on the brick 
steps. The wire was the height of my eyes, and taut. There was a 
reverberation, a whip-cord effect when I touched it. I removed my 
hand quickly, as if burned, then stood back. 

My father was up to something; that’s what my mother had said. 

When Bernardo returned with the tape, I went inside the house, 
to my room. I had a narrow bed that I made every morning after I 
woke. The blue spread was checkered and sometimes in the after- 
noons I liked to rest, still in my jeans, to ponder and fantasize. But 
now I couldn't lie still for one second. Right away I got up. It was 
Saturday and I had the afternoon to myself, but couldn’t think what 
to do. In the bathroom, I saw my face in the mirror, had no interest 
in it. 

“Wher’re you going to be done?” 

Still wearing his hat, Bernardo looked at me on the brick steps. 
He didn’t answer, only tugged the bill down, as if letting me know 
who was in charge. 

“Tf I catch any kids around here on it, I'll take it down,” he said. 
He didn’t say anything about me, only added, “I’m already in trou- 
ble with your mother.” 

She’d disappeared in the house. She had her own haunts, the 
kitchen or the basement, where the washing machine was, and where 
she’d set up a hi-fi. But this afternoon she was upstairs in the main 
bedroom, which was a neutral territory. Liza was upstairs, too, in my 
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old room, behaving, coloring in her coloring book. She’d come out 
earlier to watch us working, but had gone back inside, knowing the 
wire had nothing to do with her. 

Bernardo kept tying the sandbags tighter. His face was sweaty by 
now. 

“When do I get to try it?” I said from the brick steps. The ques- 
tion felt like a venture, a gambit. 

“There’s no hurry.” 

When he said that, I suddenly felt impatient. I didn’t act, though, 
knew it would be a matter of waiting out Bernardo. I’d wait him out 
then retake possession of the yard and the wire, too. He’d have to go 
inside sooner or latter. 

But Bernardo didn’t seem to want to go inside, and all at once I 
knew he’d always have an eye out. I worried, irrationally, I'd never get 
my chance to test the new set-up on my own. I went back inside but 
couldn't distract myself. Looking down at the checks on my bed- 
spread, I began to resent them. Agitated, I spied him one more time 
from the kitchen. 

With the King Poles, there’d been no possibility for me. 

When I went back out Bernardo said he wanted to let the wire 
set for awhile before trying it, though I didn’t see the point. He was 
holding off to torment me. I stood on the brick steps, wouldn’t look 
at him. 

“Why you mopin’ around?” 

“Wher’s dinner?” 

This time, I went upstairs. Liza didn’t look up, lay on her stom- 
ach on the clipped gray carpet, the coloring book in front of her, a 
dozen crayons scattered about. She was kicking her feet lightly, and 
humming. 

“Liza,” I said, but she still didn’t look up. “Liza.” 

Now she saw me in the doorway.“No more coloring,” I said. 
“That’s enough.” 

“Leave her alone,” my mother called from her bedroom, but I 
went in anyway, sat on the bed that used to be my bed. 

“Liza,” I said, “if you keep coloring, your hands’ll turn pink and 
fall off. Come downstairs for a minute.” 

Then my mother was in the doorway. “I thought I told you.” 

“When’s Dad going to be finished?” 

She didn’t answer, only said, “Come on, help me start dinner.” 
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In the evening, after we ate, I went back outside to again test the 
wire’s tautness. Behind me, at the kitchen window, Bernardo stood 
sentry; though I didn’t turn to look, I knew he was watching. 

I thought of crossing the street to tell Jed, to show him the wire 
and provoke my father. But I didn’t want to bring Jed into it. Inside 
again, Bernardo’s baseball hat was on the kitchen counter. I picked it 
up, put it on my head, liked the fit. 

“You got to learn patience, Jackie,” he said, helping my mother 
clear the table. “That’s the first thing. The wire rewards patience.” 

He spoke as if I were in training. I straightened the hat, adjusted 
the bill, before going back out. 


The real training began the next morning, early. 

“Never fall,” he told me. 

I was instructed to jump down, instead. He helped me onto the 
sandbag. In my blue Keds, gripping the cable, I crawled out sideways 
on my shins, as he stood on the ground holding me. “Now stand,” he 
said. 

It had rained in the night, and the air was sweltering. 

“T can't,” I told him. 

“Stand,” Bernardo commanded. 

I didn’t know why he was being so tough all of a sudden. It was 
as if now that the wire was here things were different; he was testing 
me, but it didn’t seem fair. 

“Tm here. I'll catch you.” 

It wasn’t like standing on a concrete ledge or a fence. The wire 
had vibration, was alive, responsive. 

He didn’t catch me. When I let go, he let go, and the wire tossed 
me off. I landed hard, awkward, my knee on the grass, onto my wrist 
and shoulder. I felt tears but wiped them quickly so he wouldn't see 
that I was hurt. 

“You didn’t jump.” 

Rubbing my arm, I stood. From the corner of my eye I saw the 
skinny tree. 

“This time, resist.” 

The tree’s tiny leaves winked in the sunlight. I wanted to go 
inside then, wasn’t sure what I wanted. 

“What’s the matter?” 

My knee had grime from the sticky, oppressive air, the dirt when 
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Id landed on it. I brushed it off, brushed my elbow. 

“Listen, Jackie, this wire is for you, too,” Bernardo said. “Yourre 
young, you'll pick it up. Like that, you'll be walking.” He shaded his 
eyes, looked away. “I was already a grown man when I learned. I had 
to work at it.” 

Once more, he helped me onto the sandbag. This time he had 
me sit, the cable quivering between my thighs, as he braced me. My 
ankles crossed, I gripped it with both hands, couldn’t find the bal- 
ance, though, to keep it still. 

“The wire’s no joke,” he warned me then. “If you're not interest- 
ed, fine. You're better off, believe me.” 

“No. I want to.” 

“We'll see.” 

This time we held each other as I crouched up onto it. I could 
barely feel the thin cable beneath my feet. Even though I clung to his 
shoulder, I fell again soon as he let go, landing hard once more on the 
grass. From the ground I watched him go inside. He hadn’t even 
asked if I was all right. 
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Logic 


That night, in my room, my knee ached. I did my homework. 
Geography. Algebra. 

At school the next day, I weaved my way, the hallways high, too 
dark, loud. Walking home after the three PM bell, striding alone 
down the green blocks, what had occurred during school hours sat 
in my mind, heavy, a burden. A girl that I liked wouldn't regard me; 
she had on a plaid skirt and delicate socks. I kept trying all day but 
couldn’t get her to look in my direction. And then in the cafeteria I'd 
wanted an extra milk at lunch but hadn’t wanted to spend the fifteen 
cents, which seemed stupid. Returning to school the next day also 
seemed stupid, unnecessary. The cafeteria at mid-day, kids being let 
out afterward, the playground filled. I circumvented all that noise 
and motion, and yet participated, too. 

I played softball at three-thirty, second base, brooded when I 
muffed a grounder, celebrated later after I smashed a line drive. I 
didn’t see the girl anywhere on the playground. The game finished, I 
walked my regular route home, my knee feeling better. 

It was in the backyard, waiting. In the kitchen I found the cook- 
ies, Oreos. No one was around to bother me. Outside, on the brick 
steps, I licked creme, chomped. My fingers sticky, wiping them on 
my shorts, I stood a moment longer. 

There was no way to begin. 

Jed and Robby were home; they hadn’t yet discovered the set-up, 
and I didn’t mention it. 

Jed lay on his bed and showed me his stereo magazines. Robby 
wore a red bandanna around his forehead. Before dark, the three of 
us rambled back out, shot off caps in the asphalt lined creek at the 
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bottom of Old Pimlico Road. 


From the kitchen window I scrutinized it, drank a glass of milk 
and ate grilled cheese for early dinner. Liza had a hot dog. Bernardo 
was out, my mother didn’t say where, only that he’d be home late. It 
was Wednesday now. I put my plate in the sink and walked outside, 
down the brick steps. I didn’t need him, I decided, but after an 
attempt or two, hanging from the middle of the wire, my hands and 
legs clutching, ankles crossed, I worried my weight would collapse 
the poles. I jumped down. 

That night I watched TV, did homework, brushed my teeth, and 
didn’t go back into the kitchen. 


I'd never noticed before; the sky was vast, the clouds floating 
along. 

It was noon, a free day due to a teachers’ meeting. 

I lay flat on the grass gazing up. The cable, directly above me, 
appeared vague, a grainy lash slicing the expanse in two. Refocusing, 
the cable stuck, urgent, the metal fibers braided, pulling. I was being 
pulled, wanted to stand on it. I wanted to show Bernardo, to pass the 
test. 

“Don’t waste time on the ground,” he’d told me that morning at 
breakfast. 

Looking back at the two skies, I began to see I had a choice, 
could solve the problem or not—but of course I had to solve it. I 
stood ... a few minutes later, though, was on the grass again, wast- 
ing time.... 

Two PM—striding hopeful in the sun about the streets, down to 
the creek, jumping onto the asphalt, following the thread of water to 
the next neighborhood; I had to cross a street to where the over- 
grown bushes reappeared, the creek there again, running silent 
underneath. 

Later I lay on my bed, then watched TV in the den. I snuck into 
the kitchen for more Oreo cookies, and to drink right out of the 
water bottle, which I was not to do. Cookie crumbs floating, I capped 
the bottle. A few more Oreos were needed. Then I went back out to 
sit on the red brick steps. Ants crawled through the cracks in the 
cement borders. I smashed a cookie for them under my sneaker. 

Next to the steps were three flame-shaped bushes that had 
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always been there, and beneath the bushes, in the wood chips and the 
black dirt, my eyes seized upon an old yellow tennis ball. 

I reached under the bushes and retrieved it and began bouncing 
it against the brick steps to see if it had any life. When I tired of this, 
I went to the wire, trying now to roll the ball along it, which of 
course didn’t work. I sat again, where I’'d been a few hours earlier, 
kicking my foot against one of the metal poles. 

Until now I hadn’t thought of knocking the set-up down, but 
suddenly this seemed a solution. I could tell my father it had col- 
lapsed. Then he’d realize it’d been a mistake in the first place and take 
everything away, the poles and cable and chains, stuffed into his 
automobile. The yard would once more belong to me and the tree. 

Realizing, though, that I could kick it down—my legs were pow- 
erful enough—I stopped. 

Someone began honking a car horn in the street out front of the 
house. After a few honks they ceased. There to pick up Jed and 
Robby, probably. I wondered where they were going, perhaps to 
Wellwood, the baseball fields. I could ride my bike up, get into a soft- 
ball game. But I liked having the house to myself. My mother had 
Liza with her at the market. Bernardo’s car had been gone all day, 
too. Once more on my back—low clouds moving in now—I won- 
dered if the ants had found the cookie yet. 

The wind picked up. Like that, it was drizzling. Droplets formed 
on the green poles that held the wire. The paint on the poles, I 
noticed, was chipped in places. Eventually there’d be rust; by then 
maybe no one would even regard the wire. Like a set of swings or a 
jungle gym, it would become part of the landscape of the back yard, 
neglected, unused. I could again concentrate on hitting a ball, on 
playing second base. 

Face and arms getting wet, I stood but didn’t go back inside, 
instead, pressing the cable, its greasy slickness denting my hand. This 
contact was like a release, as if now that Pd decided I couldn’t solve 
the problem, I wanted to try once more. 

In the middle, I pulled myself onto it, swung around. Holding 
on, I got my feet beneath me. The wire shivered, trying to elude me. 
Low, crouched, I waited. Knees bent, back arched, holding my 
breath, I let one hand off. I didn’t let the other off, though gradually 
lessened my grip. I remained, a good five seconds. 
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They were spying from behind the scarlet bushes. 

It was the next day, after school. When I noticed them, I jumped 
down, and they came in to inspect. Jed touched the wire, said, 
“Cool.” Robby tried pulling himself up, but the cable was too high. 

“Not even I’m supposed to be here.” 

“That’s a lie,” Jed said to me, running his hand along the cable, 
almost seductively. 

“It’s my father’s.” 

“Why’s he do it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tt looks hard.” 

“He just does,” I said. 

“Is it dangerous? I don’t get it.” 

“C’mon,” Robby said, on one knee, pulling the tongue of his 
sneaker. “He doesn’t want us.” He wouldn't look at me, had a new 
respect for me ever since I’d beaten him up. 

Jed didn’t seem to want to leave, though, until he’d made up his 
mind about the wire. His eyes, deep-set, looked concerned, as if he 
were deciding something. Then, like that, the concerned look van- 
ished. 

“Let’s go have a catch,” he said to Robby. 

When they left, I quit for the afternoon. They'd be back, I knew. 

Then, when it began to get dark, it was me spying them. 

In my room, I ducked at my window in the front of the house, 
the swing-arm desk lamp off, making sure they wouldn’t notice me. 
Jed and Robby had their baseball gloves, were in the street now, hurl- 
ing high arcs back and forth as far as they could throw the softball. 
Then I saw Jed move even deeper down the street, so that Robby 
could barely reach him. I was sure I’d be able to reach him, throw the 
ball that far; I almost left, hurrying to join in. But it was too dark 
now. The two took their ball and gloves and went home. 


The next evening, Saturday, Bernardo said, “Which is your bet- 
ter foot? That’s the first thing.” 

This time he did hold me, didn’t let me fall, and later, as we sat 
next to each other, resting on the brick steps, he told me, “You have 
to find your balance. The balance in which you can do anything.” 

“How do I find it?” 

“By not looking for it.” 
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There was a logic to this that suited my thirteen-year-old mind. 

“It'll come in flashes at first, but the flashes will widen. You'll get 
a grip on them, like opening a door. After that, itll always be there. 
This will take practice. Weeks and months and years even.” 

I didn’t like the sound of years. Yet, though I didn’t know it at the 
time, the desire to walk was already inside me. I'd seen him walk, and 
now [ had to, too. 


These are things I knew: 

Bernardo got out of bed in the morning focused; he stood at his 
bureau in a particular way, one knee bent; the gray hairs sprouting 
on the sides of his neck were crooked, lone filaments. He wasted no 
movements heading to his car, ducking his head forward to get in. I 
knew how at dinner, after the meal was finished, he leaned his elbows 
on the table’s edge. He only tolerated such activities as getting up in 
the morning or eating a meal. I knew this because I was there, I 
watched. 

It became clear once you saw him on the King Poles, as I did on 
Sunday; he approached the inclined cable, began ascending toward 
the platform, pure steadiness. Each step measured, considered, and 
yet no hesitation, so that his steps had a lightness. Seeing him walk 
thirty feet in the air, I knew him the best, and later in my room I 
practiced his walk. 

I kept coming back out to the yard that week, climbing onto the 
sandbag, daring my way onto the bridge, as if not only needing to 
show Bernardo but needing to know. 

Sometimes Liza watched, and one afternoon Jed returned. By 
now I could stand on the cable. I saw the concerned look once more 
on his face, and expected him to want a turn. But now I didn’t get 
down, liked having this edge on him; he hardly ever visited, it was 
always me going to his house. He was that way, which made me com- 
petitive. I stood, trying for balance, my hands out as if I were surfing 
the wire, though I couldn’t take a step yet. 

“Pretty good,” Jed said, surprising me. Then he added, “I could 
do it better if I wanted.” 

His comment didn’t worry me. I'd crossed into a new territory. 
The following days I moved deeper in, walking now, soon from one 
end all the way to the other. The pride I felt was short-lived, though. 
Bernardo, in the den, said, “Go back and do it twenty more times.” 
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After a few weeks, walking back and forth on the wire became 
natural, like riding a bike or swimming. Sitting in homeroom at 
school, I began to anticipate returning to the back yard. I enjoyed 
being five feet off the ground, in my own world, felt the power of it. 
I could look around and know that one day I'd be even higher and 
feel even greater power. And I became possessive; the wire was for 
me alone, and for Bernardo, who would practice early in the morn- 
ing in his sleeveless undershirt and his bare feet. 


“Things are happening,” Bernardo said one afternoon. 

“Everybody’s calling.” 

A few days earlier, he’d appeared in the pages of People maga- 
zine. The article was entitled “Without A Net, and told how hed 
once owned a deli but had sold it to become a full-time daredevil. “It 
beats bagels and lox,” he was quoted as saying. 

Now he was in the den, which he used as an office, sprawled on 
the worn sofa. I came in and took a seat, squeezing between the arm 
rest and Bernardo’s feet. He had on thin black nylon socks, an old 
fashioned, sleeveless undershirt. Gray chest hair sprouted above the 
neck line. He took a call, long distance, then winked at me, and after 
a while hung up the phone. 

In the street out front I could hear Jed Baker yelling about some- 
thing. Though I wanted to look, I didn’t get up. 

“T can turn.” 

Bernardo had showed me about turning on the wire, said it was 
the next thing. Though I hadn’t actually worked up the nerve, I 
hoped Id be able to in a few days. 

“That’s great. Later you can show me.” 

“At least I think I can.” 

“You don’t want to rush it.” 

Bernardo was about to stand, maybe to hurry upstairs to shave, 
which he did twice a day, or maybe to find a phone number or 
change his clothes. Of late, he was always hurrying somewhere, but 
now I wanted him not to rush off. 

“Listen, Dad,” I said. I waited a beat, hoping to distract him. 
“When’s Mom going to be home?” 

Bernardo narrowed his eyes, sat back. “What is it?” he said. “Is 
something the matter?” 

“No,” I said. “Not really.” 
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“What is it, Jackie” 

“Well—” I didn’t know how to articulate what was bothering 
me, or why I wanted him to stay. The next day he would be leaving 
on a train. I folded my arms across my chest, thinking: he’s my father, 
Mom’s husband, isn’t that enough? Why’d he always have to rush off? 

“Maybe I’m not really cut out for the wire,” I said. “It frightens 
me.” 

Bernardo sat forward. “Of course,” he said. “You couldn’t do it if 
it didn’t. That’s what the wire is. Learn to use your fear, Jackie.” 

“That’s not what I mean.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“Tm not sure exactly.” I heard Jed outside, yelling to his Robby. 
They were throwing a softball again. Just then I knew what it was, “It 
seems like everything else’ll fall away.” 

Bernardo was quiet a moment, then said, “Listen, Jackie, don’t 
worry so much. Youre just like your mother in that department.” 

I pictured Jed in the street, tossing high lobs to Robby. A few days 
earlier, we'd had a silly fight because I had knocked over his snocone. 
He'd gotten angry, over-reacted, I thought, and then he said what 
was really bothering him. That since Bernardo had appeared in the 
pages of People magazine, I thought I was too good for any of the 
neighborhood kids: of course the real reason Jed was angry was 
because I could walk on the wire in the back yard, had left him 
behind. 

Now part of me wanted to go outside and lead Jed out back, 
show him what I could do. As I sat with my father in the fading light, 
though, it seemed too late, I'd already made my choice. 

A copy of the People magazine was on the floor beneath the 
couch, and I picked it up. “Dad,” I said, thumbing through the pages, 
“what’s this stuff about bagels and lox?” 

“T was misquoted. I never said that.” 
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6 


The Ascensioniste 


The next day, Bernardo took a train to New York, got on a sub- 
way, and got off far out in Queens, in a neighborhood of row hous- 
es, Asians, and bargain stores. He walked three blocks to a store front 
restaurant called El Toro. Painted on the front window, a bullfighter 
hoisted his cape as the bull rushed past. The posted menu had both 
Cuban and Chinese food, and, inside, the place smelled like burnt 
oil. A stocky man sat at a formica table against the wall, writing in his 
notebook. 

He stopped writing when Bernardo approached. His hands, too, 
were stocky, his skin tanned, thick. Though he no longer looked 
young, he was younger than Bernardo by nearly twenty years. Long 
hair, thick and shiny, eyes narrow and intense, cheekbones pro- 
nounced. 

“Glen Fine told me I might find you here.” 

The man looked up at Bernardo. “Why do you want to find me?” 

“Are you Philippe Petit?” 

The stocky man’s eyes grew even narrower.“Who are you?” 

Still standing, Bernardo pulled the People magazine article from 
a cracked leather satchel he’d had since school days. He handed the 
article to the man, who scanned it. 

“So you walk on the high-wire?” Philippe Petit, wearing sandals, 
uncrossed his legs, smiled. “You're a dreamer, is that it?” 

Later Bernardo would tell me about the Frenchman, Petit, how 
he’d begun as a street performer, a juggler who didn’t discover the 
wire until he was already seventeen. Then, the first great walks, 
known as clandestine walks; Le Grande Palais in Paris, Palais Des 
Sports. In 1971, twenty-two years old, traversing a cable between the 
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steeples of the Notre Dame Cathedral, getting arrested. According to 
newspaper accounts of the time, people thought he was simply nuts, 
beyond scope, off the charts. Or they were suspicious; he was a rebel, 
a troublemaker. This had been a time of tumult, the early seventies; 
anything could happen. Petit’s skywalks were somehow expected. 
Barriers were coming down everywhere. 

But he was not a rebel, Bernardo maintained, a purist instead, 
known in France as the Emperor of the Air. For a brief period he’d 
been in the circus, but never would stand for that atmosphere, the 
attire required, coaxing the crowd, faking slips or using a net. He 
was, in his own term, an ascensioniste. 

Then, in 1973, Petit moved to Manhattan, lived for ten months 
in an apartment at the southern tip, beneath the newly built twin 
towers. He was there to immerse himself, to make the surreal famil- 
iar, planning the walk that would astound, confound. He went as a 
tourist, or sometimes dressed as a construction worker, to the top of 
the towers. He flew over them, studied photos, bribed and befriend- 
ed security people in order to sneak his equipment up... . 

The morning was misty, cold; Philippe Petit, using bow and 
arrow, shot his cable two hundred feet, from one tower to the other. 
He had to secure the cable on both sides, using a Tirfor for tighten- 
ing, shackles, beckets. Just after sunrise, he stepped out; 1,350 feet. 
Petit walked back and forth seven times, even stopping in the mid- 
dle to juggle three red rubber balls. 

After his walk, the ascensioniste had once more been arrested; the 
cops thought he must be crazy and rushed him to Bellevue to be 
examined. 

Later, he wrote, “A void like this is terrifying.” 

Bernardo told me once how he’d visited the World Trade Center, 
stood on top of the first tower while tourists from all over snapped 
photos. He didn’t have a camera that day, had come not as a tourist, 
but because he was curious. There were fences and barbed wire, you 
couldn’t even get close to the edge. The wind wouldn't leave him 
alone, followed him. The tourists were like the wind, coming and 
coming, so that finally he had to leave. It didn’t jolt him until an hour 
later, walking on Park Avenue: his own terror. 

“T want to do a Blindfolded Death Walk,” he now told Petit, who 
once more crossed his legs, sipped coffee. 

“Tt’s cold,” he said of the coffee, making a face. His accented voice 
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sounded gravely. Smiling, he told Bernardo to join him, to have a 
seat, but Bernardo remained, said he only came to introduce himself. 

Petit nodded, his smile gone now. “Do not attempt it.” 

A few summers before, Petit himself had put on a blindfold, then 
fitted a sack over his head, tied loosely around his neck. Holding a 
forty pound balancing pole, he’d walked up an inclined wire 600 
hundred feet long, from a parking lot all the way to a platform atop 
a TV tower. It took nearly an hour to reach the top, one hundred 
forty feet high. 

“You have no idea what’s in store for you,” he told Bernardo. He 
pushed his coffee mug forward, as if for effect. “With your first steps, 
the whole installation begins to move. The sun will draw the grease 
out hidden in the soul of the cable.” Petit’s voice cleared, rose. “Step 
by step, you climb, eyes pressed against the cloth, your face in the 
sack. You can’t breath, doubt youll even reach the end.” The 
Frenchman took out his handkerchief, wiped the corner of his 
mouth. “You think youre in the middle of the wire, and you've gone 
only ten meters. Near the end, the wind waits in ambush. Without 
knowing where you are, you bang your body into the pole—the walk 
over.” 

Bernardo, listening, considering, hadn’t moved. 

“Once someone told me of a high-wire walker who fell to the 
ground, was crushed. I answered, ‘He got what he deserved.” 

“Of course,” Bernardo said. 

“Do it without compromise,” Petit continued. “That’s the best I 
can tell you. Do not fake it with a safety belt, or any of the other ways. 
Choose a balancing pole that is long and heavy.” 

Walking the three blocks back to the subway, Bernardo could 
think of nothing else; after meeting Petit, he knew he could pull off 
such a walk. He skipped up the steps to the subway platform, and, 
once on top, hopped back and forth, one foot to the other, hardly 
able to wait for the train. 
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The Blindfolded Death Walk 


August 2nd, 1981. A blazing afternoon. 

Bernardo and I were scheduled to leave for Ohio in a few days. 
Bernardo’s Death Walk was to take place on the last day of the fair in 
Columbus. All the arrangements had been made. I was sitting at the 
kitchen table, drinking a coke. The TV was on, and I watched golf, 
then turned to a different station. 

It was the one-year anniversary of Liza joining our family. There 
was to be a small party later, but maybe I hadn’t been the best older 
brother of late. I'd been practicing daily, obsessively, on the set-up in 
our backyard. “Everything changes now that the wire is there.” That’s 
what Philippe Petit had written in his book; my father had read it to 
me. 

I was only waiting to go to Ohio. 

That afternoon, Liza stood on Old Pimlico Road, a road she 
hadn't been on before. I sipped my Coke, then turned back to the 
golf. A husky man in a green cap was lining up a putt. Liza had wan- 
dered outside, gone two blocks, walked up Lincoln Avenue, turned 
left onto Randle, toward the hospital. 

My mother was across the street visiting her friend, Rona Siedel. 
They were discussing Rona’s daughter’s upcoming wedding. 

Bernardo was out. He liked to go for long drives, to relax and to 
think. 

The husky man putted, and I turned the channel again. As I 
went through all the stations, switching to find something, anything, 
to watch, my sister’s thin body was smashed by an ambulance racing 
up Old Pimlico Road. 
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My mother went to the synagogue, my father went to Ohio, and 
I still sat in the kitchen. I was addicted to Coca-Cola that summer, 
and as I drank can after can, on a sugar high, I felt angrier and angri- 
er. I was angry at Bernardo and my mother, and the ambulance driv- 
er, who said Liza had stepped right in front of him, and our neigh- 
bor, Mr. Cohen, who was washing his car and said he’d seen her just 
before the accident. I was angry at so many people for so many rea- 
sons that it was too much, and I couldn’ sit still and kept returning, 
walking the route she’d walked to Old Pimlico Road, standing where 
she’d stood just before the ambulance had hit her; in my mind I saw 
the ambulance racing, but swerving off at the last instant. 

In other versions the ambulance driver put on his breaks, 
squealed to a halt. In one version Mr. Cohen, whom [d always 
thought a kind man, raced over and grabbed her away. 

In still other versions it was I who grabbed her, or I who wasn’t 
sitting in the kitchen waiting to go to Ohio, but instead was attend- 
ing to her in some way, teaching her a card game or playing hop- 
scotch on the sidewalk. Or there was my mother, who hadn’t stopped 
over to see Rona Siedel, or she had but had left right away because 
there was no wedding, Rona Siedel’s daughter had called it off. There 
were literally endless versions of denial; they kept me busy, and I 
worked at them. But always I would be back in the kitchen, alone; 
there was no moving on, no practicing on the wire anymore. I 
wouldn't allow it. 

When my mother came home from the synagogue to make my 
dinner one night, she didn’t look at me or ask what I'd been doing. 
She only asked if I wanted hot dogs. It was a couple days after the 
funeral. Opening the freezer, still wearing her black dress, she threw 
the dogs in a pot of boiling water. She toasted buns in the oven and 
got out the mustard and relish and ketchup and pickles I liked. 
Silently, she set my place at the table. 

As she leaned toward me, I noticed she hadn’t been crying, or at 
least her eyes weren't red. Nor did they appear focused. I wondered 
if she would hear me if I spoke. And yet she asked if I wanted milk 
or iced tea. And asked me to please not make a mess. 

Maybe if she’d cried in front of me, it would’ve been better; we 
could’ve come clean. But I was too frightened of that prospect. I 
wouldn't have been able to hide in my anger anymore, or escape in 
my versions of denial. So I said nothing, didn’t cry myself, only 
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silently ate my two hot dogs. I even put on all the condiments, 
though I had no real appetite. 

After I finished the second hot dog, I was about to say how this 
was always my favorite meal; I was about to remind her that she 
would make Liza and me hot dogs on the weekends and leave the 
two of us to eat. 

Liza ate so slowly. I would eat most of her second hot dog and 
she still wouldn't be finished with her first. In her muffled way of 
speaking, she would say my name, and I'd reach across and nudge 
her glasses so that they were crooked. My mother told me I was not 
to do this, but Liza always laughed, loved the attention. I'd shake my 
head and say, “Hurry up and finish.” 

But I didn’t remind my mother; though I wanted to speak, no 
words came out. Later that night, I was in Liza’s room; I was looking 
for something, though I didn’t know exactly what. Her clothes had- 
nt been removed yet, the room was still as she’d left it. | examined 
some of her stuffed animals, put them back on the bed and went 
over to the dresser. I realized what I was looking for then, the plastic 
pink elephant, but it was nowhere to be found. 


The day of the Death Walk, I sat on the curb of Old Pimlico 
Road. The sun was out, and I felt myself getting a burn. I'd forgotten 
to wear my baseball hat to protect my forehead and nose and 
thought about going back to get it. Jed Baker had come home from 
summer camp the day before, but I didn’t want to go over to say 
hello. I wondered if his mother had told him about Liza, though I 
doubted he’d care very much. That’s why I didn’t want to see him. 

And, ultimately, that’s why I didn’t go to Ohio. I had wanted 
Bernardo to cancel his Death Walk in honor of Liza, but I never 
mentioned it because I knew he wouldn't. He’d called the Death 
Walk an obligation. The day after the funeral, he’d packed up his 
truck. I wouldn’t go outside to see him off. Instead, I'd stayed in my 
room, sitting at the window watching him. Before driving off, he'd 
come back into the house, then he’d surprised me, opened my door. 

“Aren't you going to wish me luck?” 

“Good luck,” I said in a lackluster way. 

He came into the room then, closed the door part way behind 
him. “I wish youd consider coming. You can fly out later, to 
Columbus.” 
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I wouldn’t say anything, nor would I look at him. 

He waited a moment. Then he said, “Poor Liza.” 

I still wouldn't look at him, and he said, “I’m sorry, son.” 

After he was gone, I cried for the first time, and later I wished I 
hadn’t stayed behind. And now, as I sat on the curb on Old Pimlico 
Road, I wished I was in Ohio to watch the Blindfolded Death Walk. 
I wanted so badly to see Bernardo. But as I headed home to get out 
of the sun, I didn’t regret not going. Instead, I took a deep breath, 
then went into the house. 

My mother was at the synagogue, so I had the place to myself. 
But I didn’t want to go into the kitchen and turn on the TV. For a 
moment, I paced around, not knowing what I wanted to do. Then I 
walked into my room and got my baseball hat. 

Outside again, I went around to our backyard. The wire and the 
two metal X’s shimmered in the sun. I climbed up to the bag wedged 
into the first X, then stood. One step, and I had it back; I’d worried I 
wouldn't after not practicing since Liza’s death. I walked across, 
turned and faced the wire. The relief I felt was sudden and unex- 
pected, and I stayed out practicing until it was too dark to see. 

Then I went inside; I looked at the clock and turned on the TV 
in the den. The evening news was on, and I waited until the last seg- 
ment, when they do the offbeat stories, which the newscaster always 
starts off by saying, “And finally...” 

I turned the volume up after the commercials, and sure enough 
the pretty anchor lady said, “And finally, at the Ohio State Fair today, 
a man walked blindfolded up an inclined wire to the top of a TV 
tower.” A video excerpt of Bernardo’s walk came on the screen, and 
his name was mentioned, and the sportscaster made a joke. The 
pretty anchor lady shook her head then and said, “Why would any- 
body want to do such a thing?” 
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The Handyman 


When Bernardo returned from Ohio, I told my mother I was 
going to be a handyman. It was because of Richard, the man who 
came around our neighborhood to mow lawns. He had mocha-col- 
ored skin and a gold-tooth smile and his truck had dented doors, 
one held shut with wire, and a rotten wooden flatbed. He always 
wore a slick straw hat and red bandanna around his neck and would 
call me boy, never by my name. I’d been watching him mow lawns 
all that summer and every summer prior that I could remember, and 
knew that he was crazy. 

“C’mer, boy,” he said one day that September. 

I hesitated; I’d spoken to him before, but was wary. Things he 
said didn’t make sense. The hat brim he wore at different angles; low 
on the forehead meant a figuring mode, the face obscured, an eye 
out for what was to be had. I didn’t want him to have me but some- 
times had to watch him, the way he did a job, handling the mower as 
if it were an afterthought. 

The brim tilted back, as it was now, revealed his full face, the eyes 
alive—the labor gypsy—smiling those teeth. That was a smile to 
watch out for, I knew. 

“You lookin’ at me, boy,” he said, and I was caught. 

“Fetch me my clippers off? m’truck.” 

“What?” I'd been standing at the edge of our front lawn watch- 
ing him weed the Himmelman’s tomato bed, my mind blank as the 
sunlight. 

“My clippers. You want somethin’ to do? Fetch me.” 

As I went down the block to his truck I wondered why I was 
obeying and at the same time rehearsed my story for why I hadn’t 
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been able to find them; I’d tell him I'd looked in every corner, though 
I wasn’t planning on doing any such thing. At the truck I determined 
I wouldn’t glance back to see if he was watching and instead peered 
into the bed reluctantly. There were several filled black plastic bags 
that had mysterious, sharp bulges. The large yellow shears were right 
in front of me, on the wood deck. My story was blown; I knew if I 
gave them to him there’d be something else he’d want, but I returned 
anyway. 

He surprised me. “Okay, boy,” was all he said, not looking up. 

I wasn’t sure whether to drop the shears or hand them to him, 
and anyway expected more acknowledgement than that. 

He was on his knees, the bow of his back facing me, and I won- 
dered if he really even needed the shears. Waiting for the recognition 
due me, I said, “You ever get hot?” 

“Course I get hot.” 

I stood there. “They pay you good money?” 

He stopped now. “Why you care? You think I need these jobs? I 
got money in my mattress at home, boy. Now drop me them clip- 
pers.” 

“You want some iced tea?” 

It was me that wanted something from him now, and in my 
kitchen, I hurried, hustling ice out of the stiff metal tray. The tea was 
in a glass pitcher on the sunlit window sill, twenty tea bags tangled 
at the bottom like exotic sea creatures. 

“All right,” he said, taking the glass from me as if it were a deli- 
cate thing his tremendous fingers might crush. He focused all his 
attention on the tea until it was finished, then handed back the glass. 
“Leave me be now.” 

“You almost finished?” 

“Tll be soon as you gone.” 

Because I couldn’t see him from my own room, I stood in Liza’s 
room on the second floor watching him work, wondering if he knew 
about Liza, realizing it had nothing to do with him and wouldn't 
mean a thing, just as he never inquired about the wire set-up in our 
back yard that he had to mow around. It was his focus I was watch- 
ing, the way I watched Bernardo’s focus, and that was when I decid- 
ed I wanted to be a handyman. How easy it would be, how perfect. I 
could mow lawns and fill up on iced tea all day long. 

I went back outside then, but Richard, on his knees in the 
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Himmelman’s dirt, reaching around the green sticks that held the 
tomato vines, his gloved hands grasping the nasty ornate weeds, 
ignored me. In the past it'd always been the other way around, him 
seeking me out in some crooked way. 

Then, out of nowhere—and still not looking back at me—I 
heard him distinctly say, “Why you momma a bitch?” 

“What?” 

He made a hissing noise, as if he knew ['d heard and wouldn't 
repeat it. 

I waited a moment, then said, “She’s not a bitch.” 

He only nodded, as if the subject was closed. 

“She’s not.” 

He wouldn't be bothered now, had played his game and won. I 
was going to remind him about the iced tea and the clippers, but 
instead went back inside, defeated. 

I went back up to Liza’s room, to lie on my old bed and stare at 
the ceiling. Instead of sadness or anger, though, I kept wondering 
what was in those black plastic bags in Richard’s truck. 

That night I sat at the kitchen table eating flank steak for dinner. 
On the table beneath the wall phone, the portable black and white 
television blared the evening news. The antennae, the tips wrapped 
in tin foil, always seemed in the way, had to be moved each time the 
phone rang, which caused the picture on the screen to fuzz out. I had 
to forever adjust those silver rods and even had dreams about them. 

We each had our own seat at the table, my mother, father, Liza 
and I. Without Liza, of course, there was more room. I could reach 
across and adjust the antennae without disturbing either of my par- 
ents. I did this now, because the picture was fuzzy, and I was stalling. 

What Id been planning was to mention my sister’s name. I’d 
gotten the idea a few days earlier, when they'd showed a missing girl 
on TV who'd looked nothing like Liza. If 1 could mention her name, 
I figured, the house might not seem so empty. 

“Aren't you hungry?” Bernardo said. 

Id been steadfastly avoiding him since he’d returned, and once 
more avoiding the wire, too, as if punishing myself. 

I didn’t answer him, knew that now was the time; I hoped they’d 
tell me it was all right, that what’d happened to Liza was an accident, 
and that I didn’t have to avoid anybody anymore. But as soon as I 
knew it was the time, I knew it was only a fantasy—they wouldn't re- 
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assure me and it wasn’t all right. 

“T think P’ll go to my room,” I said. “May I be excused?” 

On my bed, I could still hear the TV. I heard the water in the 
pipes, too, as my mother rinsed dishes in the sink; heard my father 
retreat to the den. “Liza,” | said, trying out her name. 

The next afternoon I said to Richard, the handyman, that my sis- 
ter had died. “Her name was Liza.” 

I'd seen him a few blocks from our house, hoisting his mower 
into the truck, and had walked over slowly on the sidewalk, as if not 
noticing him, hands in my front pockets. Once I was there, though, 
Id scrutinized him with my smile. 

He stopped now to wipe his face, with the bandanna, something 
he must've done fifty times a day. 

“She was my sister for only a year,” I told him. He looked down 
at me then, as if wondering where I'd come from. “She got run-over. 
My mom and dad don’t want to talk about it, though.” 

He walked around the truck to the driver’s side to get in, and I 
followed him. “She was only eight years old.” 

He turned. “That’s enough now, boy. Get on home.” 

“Only a little girl.” 

“What I say—” 

“You got them plastic bags on your truck, what’s in ‘em?” I asked, 
but as soon as I did I knew there was nothing in them, just junk. 

He didn’t even regard me now, got in the cab and turned on the 
engine. 

“Listen,” I said. I only wanted someone to talk to, thought at least 
he could hear me out. 

He was looking at something in his lap, before putting the truck 
In gear. 

“You didn’t even thank me for the iced tea,’ I called as he drove off. 


That night at dinner Bernardo said ’d been moping around too 
much. “What is it?” he asked. 

It seemed so obvious, I couldn’t say anything; I just shrugged my 
shoulders, unable to look at him. 

“Talk to me,” he said. 

I noticed my mother, at the sink, had stopped her scrubbing and 
was watching us. 

“Well?” 
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“Nothing.” 

I put down my knife and fork, wanting so badly to mention 
Liza’s name. I only wanted to say it out loud to my parents, but that 
was impossible. “I think I'll go to my room,” I said instead. This time 
I didn’t ask to be excused. 

“Don’t you feel well?” 

I didn’t answer. A short while later, I lay on my bed, the door 
locked, looking at Penthouse magazine. At first, I couldn’t concen- 
trate on the pictures, all of which I'd already looked at dozens of 
times. After awhile, though, I was able to escape into my fantasies of 
breasts and thighs. 

When I was done, I threw the magazine on the floor, but that 
didn’t satisfy me; I had an urge to get up and begin tearing it, ripping 
out the pages. I didn’t move, though, and instead began to cry. I used 
my pillow to muffle the sound and kept at it until I was cried out. 
Then, I suddenly felt hungry. I got off the bed, put the magazine back 
in its hiding place on the closet floor, and returned to the kitchen. 

My mother was alone at the table watching TV. I asked her if 
there was any dinner left. She looked at me, paused for a moment, 
then got up and opened the refrigerator. “I don’t know what you do 
in that room,” she said, “but it sure isn’t homework.” 

“Where’s Dad?” 

“T think he went up to bed.” 

“Mom?” I said. 

“What is it?” 

I watched her at the sink, spooning out a portion of mashed 
potatoes. 

“Never mind,” I said. 
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Impervious 


I began eating dinner early, staying in my room in the evenings; 
I held onto my anger as if it were a badge, something earned, war- 
ranted; it was mine and not open to debate. 

One morning, though, early, I heard my father come downstairs, 
heard him in the kitchen. I heard the faucet, knew he would be cup- 
ping the water in his hands to sip, cupping and sipping and splash- 
ing his eyes. Sometimes he'd fill the whole sink to bath his face. He 
liked the water as cold as possible—sometimes even dumped ice into 
it—then used the dish towel to pat dry his cheeks and hair. My 
mother didn’t like this, said it was peculiar, that the kitchen sink was 
for dishes, but he claimed no other sink in the house was large 
enough. He often dunked his whole head in the water. 

A few minutes after he turned the faucet off, I heard him open 
the kitchen door. 

Out of bed, I hurried into the kitchen. I ducked down at the back 
window to spy on him. It was dawn now. Dew layered the grass and 
pink light lay at the bottom edge of some clouds. I'd spied him 
before, but now as I watched my father going through his paces, I 
wanted to go out, join him. I didn’t want to avoid him anymore or 
be angry, but didn’t know how. 

He did simple things. Walked forward and back. He no longer 
went barefoot, the wire was too sharp. Sometimes he’d talk about 
replacing it, using rope. “That was what they first walked on, in 
Europe, India, China. Centuries ago.” He talked about getting the 
wire-walker’s tattoo on the arch of his right foot; two planets linked 
by a line. We were going to get the tattoo together, the two of us, but 
my mother wouldn't allow it. “When youre older,” he'd promised. 
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“After your first real walks.” 

Now he wore two pairs of thick, gray socks, no shoes. Turning, 
he held his arms out wide, ribs rising in his chest. Seated on the 
wrought iron chair, the same one I sat on during dinner, my watch- 
ing took on a different intent. Without awareness, I was studying 
him. 

In the middle, the wire taut, springy, he stopped, slid down on 
one knee, holding his arms stretched out before him, one foot steady 
in front of him on the wire. He remained still, gazing forward, posed; 
a silhouette. 

This was his salute, I would later learn, or one version of it. He 
had other salutes, a standing salute, a sitting salute. Usually the salute 
came before leaving the wire. He told me it was the high-wire walk- 
ers’ dedication. 

The next morning when I heard him, I didn’t hurry out of bed. 
I hesitated, staying beneath the covers, decided I was too sleepy and 
didn’t want to see him anyway. I wasn’t ready, I told myself, still 
angry. But after waiting as long as I could, I had to go to the kitchen 
window. 

Bernardo was already on the wire then, turning, gesturing, his 
arms out wide. This was even better than the day before. Catching 
him in action, my eyes grainy, fresh from sleep, it was as if each step 
he took came out of a dream. My dream of myself on the wire. I 
would learn to walk like he did, would be impervious like him; noth- 
ing would touch me, disrupt me. I would look below, gaze from 
unfathomable heights at the throngs, in possession of a special 
power. 


School had once more begun. I went into the yard each after- 
noon to practice alone, the way Bernardo practiced. Walking as per- 
fectly as I could, I imagined I was him, so that when I took a false 
step and had to jump down I was able to pick myself back up. 
Soaking in the tub after dinner, I thought about the wire, how one 
day I wouldn't take any false steps, the way Bernardo never did. And 
I developed an urge to do more than walk between the two X’s. In 
bed, I imagined myself doing different things, handstands and jump- 
ing and tumbling, and each new thing I imagined became in my 
mind a possibility, so that I couldn't sleep. 

I wanted to try something daring, though I didn’t know what. 
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Then, in October, two things happened: Bernardo went away to 
New York, and it rained. Not hard rain, not a deluge, a near daily 
drizzle instead, causing a slickness in the streets, dirt and litter and 
yellow leaves mucking the sewers. Rain and sleet, turning the morn- 
ings somber, slowing the afternoons. Muddying the patches where 
the X’s were posted into the ground in the backyard. A constant 
sprinkling, making footballs slippery, hard to catch. 

Our house on Springer Avenue became a quiet house. Mail piled 
up on the glass tabletop in the vestibule. The hedges went unclipped, 
the roof leaked a water trail down a wall in the kitchen. There was 
the radio, muted, and there was Bernardo’s absence. My mother con- 
tinued to go to the synagogue everyday, and in the afternoon, home 
from school, I took naps. This made it even tougher to sleep at night, 
and that’s when the house was most quiet. 

Id lay in bed waiting, and sometimes get up, find myself in the 
kitchen. In the darkness at the kitchen table, I listened for the rain or 
for any sounds at all. I ate cookies, and, very late, I lay my head right 
on the kitchen table. Sometimes I was still at the table at daybreak. 
Pd look out at the wire then, dripping if it had rained, and feel a stir- 
ring in my arms, my legs. I wanted to go outside, to walk, but it was 
too wet. I went back to bed instead to wait for my mother to call me, 
to tell me to get up. 

Under the covers, unable to sleep still, I realized my urge to try 
something daring was to return to Mr. Desota’s field. I wanted to go 
up onto the King Poles. 

Late in November, again two things happened: the rain stopped 
and Bernardo returned. 

I stood in the hallway. I could hear him in the kitchen eating his 
favorite supper, scrambled eggs and sliced potatoes, his fork scraping 
the plate, the newspaper rustling as he read. I went in then and 
opened the refrigerator, and, shielding myself behind the refrigera- 
tor door, sipped from the green water bottle. Though Bernardo him- 
self sipped, he always told me to use a glass, which irked me. Why 
could he get away with it and not me? Now perhaps I was trying to 
irk him, but, though I was sure he knew I was sipping, he didn’t say 
a word. 

That night, as I lay in bed, I remembered how he’d come to me 
before he'd left for Ohio. He’d said he was sorry and now I wished 
he'd come again, but realized he wouldn’t. It was as if we were play- 
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ing a game, dancing around each other, each waiting on the other to 
make a move. It occurred to me then that Bernardo had weaknesses, 
wasn’t impervious after all. Under the covers, I toyed with the 
thought, and knew that soon the silence must end. 

“Listen,” I would say. “Tell me again about the man on the roof, 
twenty stories up. His brown derby stuck on his head.” Maybe I 
could ask him what was next: was he going to walk between the Twin 
Towers, like Philippe Petit? How about over the Grand Canyon? 

But I didn’t ask, though I felt certain he was waiting for me, 
spending hours, days, it seemed, reading the sports pages. And when 
he could wait no longer he’d take the car and go for drives. I never 
knew where he went on those drives, but I wished I were with him, 
listening to him boast. “Sonny,” I could hear him saying, “Daddy’s 
going places. Daddy’s becoming a big shot in the world.” 

When he wasn’t on one of his drives or practicing on the wire, 
he stayed in the den, his headquarters, his fortress. Sometimes I 
stood outside the slatted wooden doors, about to push them, to go 
into him. Then one wet evening I broke the vigil for no other reason 
except that I’'d had enough. 

I stormed the den. 

Bernardo had the paper on his lap and spread out on the couch. 
My mother was upstairs in the bedroom, on the phone, probably 
talking to her sister in Jersey, running up the phone bill. (This was 
how I would always remember them, in separate rooms, even on sep- 
arate floors. My poor mother, isolated in her own house, seemingly 
without a passion in life—though I would later realize she was devel- 
oping her own passion.) 

Bernardo didn’t look up, though the television was on, practi- 
cally blaring. 

“Listen, Dad.” 

A short while earlier, in Liza’s room, looking down at the street, 
it had occurred to me that if my sister were still alive ’'d probably be 
ignoring her this very moment—though she’d have liked nothing 
better than for me to come into her room and be her horsey, get on 
hands and knees and ride her around and out into the hall and even 
down the stairs, her squealing. 

That was how Id known it was time. “Dad,” I said. 

At last Bernardo put his paper down. He looked at me, and for a 
moment I felt what it was like to be my mother. Bernardo’s eyes had 
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a blank gaze, as if viewing an uninteresting painting. 

“Tell me about Ohio,” I said. “Tell me about the Death Walk.” 

Bernardo folded his arms across his chest. “What do you want to 
know?” 

It didn’t occur to me until now that he was hurt that ’'d been 
avoiding him. It’s me, I wanted to say. Jackie. Your boy. But Bernardo’s 
blank look sank that hope. I took a step back, wanting to go back out. 

“Well?” he said. 

“Nothing, I guess. Never mind.” 

“All right,” Bernardo said, and went back to his paper. 

I stayed, though, held my ground. The lamp cast a warm glow 
and I realized I missed Bernardo. “Dad,” I said again. 

Again he dropped the paper. 

“Was it scary?” 

“Scary?” 

“Yeah, scary.” 

He let out a slight smile. That was all it took. 

“Well?” 

Still the smile. 

“Did the wind come, and the sack make it hard to breathe?” 

“All right,” he said. “Sit down and Pl tell you.” 

I understood then that he needed to tell me as much as I need- 
ed to hear. Bernardo stood and turned down the TV, lit a cigarette 
and described how at one point, half way to the top, he realized he’d 
been daydreaming—that he'd actually forgotten he was blindfolded 
on a wire high in the air. He’d been remembering a buffet he'd 
attended once in Philadelphia, where they’d served the most tender 
roast beef he’d ever tasted. “If we’re ever in Philly,’ he told me, “Ill 
take you there. It was at a county club. We'll sneak in, order the roast 
beef.” 

I didn’t believe he’d been daydreaming, knew he was teasing me, 
but I said, “What if they don’t have it on the menu?” 

“We'll get something else, then. We'll get steaks, how’s that 
sound?” 

“Fine,” I said, and he winked at me. “But what about the wire, 
Dad? What’d you do?” 

“T decided I better quit daydreaming. What else could I do?” 
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10 


The King Poles 


I hurried in from school the next afternoon. Though I heard 
Bernardo on the phone in the den, I didn’t go in, instead went the 
other way, to my room behind the kitchen. 

Briskly I pulled off my sneakers, my jeans. I changed my shirt 
and slipped on the frayed sweats I’d become attached to, the ones 
split up the crotch, then the hide slippers Bernardo had bought me. 
I wore them without socks to have more feeling, to be closer to the 
wire. (Bernardo had told me that’s how Philippe Petit wore them.) 
Outside finally, I mounted the wire, stood. 

Soon Bernardo opened the kitchen door. I saw his tiny head peer 
out, the bug-eyes. That was all it took; diverted, I slipped, fell, tried 
to catch the wire, the way he’d showed me, but muffed it, going down 
hard onto the grass. 

He dashed over, but I wouldn't let him help me, got up on my 
own and wouldn't look at him, either. 

“Jesus, Jackie, what’re you doing?” 

I ignored the sharp agony in the small of my back, not letting it 
drop me. Then I said, “I want to go up on the King Poles.” 

It was as if swallowing the pain gave me the right to demand it. 

“The King Poles?” He grinned and laughed and reached to pinch 
my cheek, the way he’d done when I was younger. When I jerked 
away, he said, “You'd break your neck. No, sonny, I won’t allow it.” 

The pain was expanding up my back, into my ribs and shoul- 
ders. 

“T won't allow it,” he repeated. “Your mother’d kill me. No, no sir. 
Sorry, sonny. Some other time maybe.” 
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He went back into the house, while I dove back onto the ground 
to writhe beneath the wire. 


A few days later some men from Guatemala came and worked 
fifteen hours straight to build a tan wooden fence around the back 
yard. It was dark when they stopped working to begin cleaning up. 
Bernardo had gone to the store and brought home a case of beer for 
them, said he’d never seen such a hard working crew. 

The next morning I awoke and from the kitchen looked out and 
saw the fence. The yard was transformed, encased. Rather than 
repelling, though, which was the desired intention, over the next few 
days the new fence tempted the neighborhood kids. The wire set-up 
within now became an attraction. Jed and some of the others came 
around, demanding to be let in. 

One Friday evening when Bernardo was out, I undid the latch 
from inside. Jed Baker stood with a long face, his head tilted back as 
if to see through the dirty blond hair in his eyes. Behind him, in a 
line, stood his brother Robby and two younger boys from the next 
block. The four visitors filed in stiffly, quietly, as if entering a forbid- 
den zone. It was Robby who crossed over, tried scurrying onto the 
set-up. Jed stayed back, poker-faced, hands jammed into his pants 
pockets. 

“Let’s see you walk,” Robby said, jumping back down. “We know 
you do.” 

I wanted to, but Bernardo had forbidden it, was adamant. He'd 
told me my time would come, not to be distracted now. 

“Let us see you, then,” Robby said. His tone was challenging. 
“Show us.” 

“Show us,” one of the little kids repeated. 

Jed Baker stood away from the group. It was his silence that got 
to me, and the smirk growing on his lips. 

“Watch,” I said to Robby and the little kids. “And stand back.” 

As I swung my legs up, pulling myself onto the sandbag, I real- 
ized it was my first performance. I took my time, making them wait. 
Above them, flexing the wire, my feet getting their grip, I stood, 
superior, peerless. 

“Look at him, Jed,” Robby said when I began my short trip to the 
opposite side. 

Pivoting to head back, I peeked, saw Jed like a statue. The smirk 
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was gone. Eyebrows lowered, he was scowling now. 

“Look-it,” Robby said, as I walked back as well as I'd ever walked. 
“He’s awesome.” 

I reached the X, stood on the sandbag, knowing what I planned 
next was unnecessary. Yet I needed Jed to acknowledge me and took 
the black blindfold from my front pocket. 

I'd been bringing it everywhere, to school, to our football games 
at Wellwood, wearing it sometimes in my bedroom, trying to get my 
feet to guide me. I'd tested it on the wire, also, a few steps at a time. 
Now I was determined to knock that scowl from between Jed Baker’s 
eyes. 

“No, don’t do it,” Robby called, as I tied it on. 

“Tt ain’t real,” Jed said, speaking for the first time. 

“Course it is,” Robby said. 

I covered my eyes, my forehead and cheeks, tightened the knot 
around the back of my head so I couldn’t see the wire beneath. The 
blindfold in place, I put my arms out higher than normal, tenderly 
stepped. Proceeding, not lifting the back foot until my front foot 
touched onto the wire, I heard quiet, a swoosh, distant traffic. I had 
a sense of them below me and reminded myself to stay steady, as if 
Bernardo were telling me. Yet I'd become used to the blindfold and 
only had to imagine a point in front of me. It took maybe twenty 
paces. I used my front foot to nudge for the sandbag, then whipped 
off the blindfold the way Bernardo had done at the fairs. 

Robby and the other kids yelled and applauded, but Jed Baker 
had left. 

Just then Bernardo appeared on the kitchen steps in his sleeve- 
less undershirt though it was nearly winter. 

Concentrating on my performance, I hadn’t heard his car pull 
in. He must’ve gone inside, taken off his jacket and shirt, which was 
always the first thing he did when he came home. He’d gone into the 
den to make phone calls, but perhaps heard the cheering. 

“What's going on here?” 

“Nothing,” I said, not allowing myself to look at Robby or the 
two little kids, as if to deny they were there. 

“You showing off?” 

“No.” I stood perfectly still on the wire. 

“Come down.” 

Robby had clammed up and he and the other two kids choose 
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that moment to get going. They moved fast and then I jumped down 
off the wire, stood on the grass where Jed Baker had stood. 

Bernardo folded his arms across his chest, calmer now in the 
cold. “I don’t want these kids around here messing you up, distract- 
ing you,” he said. “You got to reign yourself in, kiddo. Trust me. Have 
a little faith. Your daddy’s on top of things, knows what he’s telling 
you.” 

Now I folded my arms across my chest, as if holding myself back, 
wondering why I was out here practicing all the time. It was for him, 
I knew, but all of a sudden that seemed stupid. 

“Then let me go up on the King Poles,” I said. “Take me out to 
Mr. Desota’s farm.” 

“Dont start that, Jackie.” 

“Tm ready.” 

“You think so? What you just did was kid stuff,” 

“You didn’t even see me.” 

“You need to listen to me, let me decide.” 

“Tm ready to try.” 

He uncrossed his arms, reached for my cheek to pinch it, same 
as the other day. “You're only a puppy,” he said, but I still wouldn’t let 
him and knocked his hand away. 

“All right, son. You're getting too big. I’m not allowed to give you 
a little sniggle anymore.” 

“Please, Dad.” 

“Tt’s too cold,” he said and clambered back up the steps, but halt- 
ed before returning inside. Holding the storm door open, he said, 
“All right, Jackie.” 

“All right, what?” 

“Ttll scare the pants off you,” he promised. 


That next week Bernardo began picking me up after school, but 
reneged, said he still wasn’t ready to discuss the King Poles. “Don’t 
even consider it,” was all he’d say. Instead, we worked on different 
things in the back yard, balancing on one leg, running, even attempt- 
ing handstands. I could do a few things well, but sometimes would 
have to jump down and sometimes, even worse, I slipped and had to 
catch the wire somehow or else fall to the ground. I got bruised, 
banged up, and once hurt my hip when I landed wrong—but I man- 
aged to stand anyway, to climb back onto the wire. My hip throbbed, 
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but I knew I was not to mention it. If I did, Bernardo would only 
offer a lecture on the importance of jumping and not falling. Later 
my hip stiffened and I had other aches and bruises, too, but kept 
mum. 

“Be a soldier,’ Bernardo would tell me. “Follow instructions. Be 
humble. Wait, don’t rush into things. No wildness. The wire rewards 
patience. Like life.” 

But in my heart I couldn't be patient and dreamed of ways to go 
out on my own to the King Poles. I decided I didn’t need him, only 
I wasn’t sure how to get to the farm. So I again began to pester him, 
until finally he broke down. 

“Maybe you need the education. Open your eyes a little wider.” 

I stood straighter, trying to look ready. Now that he was actual- 
ly considering it, though, I knew I wasn’t ready, not by a long shot. 

“Next weekend, we'll see what you got.” 

Waiting for the week to pass, I found I couldn’t stop looking up 
at electrical lines; I saw myself on those lines, balanced above the cars 
and sidewalks. I imagined walking around the neighborhood, tip- 
toeing on the slack black wires, waving to neighbors, peering across 
alleyways, looking into second story windows, surprising people in 
their bedrooms. I imagined walking all the way to school, crossing 
into different neighborhoods. I wouldn’t come down, for hours 
would walk, roaming the city, until dark. In the morning Id return, 
climb a brown pole, my feet adept on the metal latches, back up to 
the wires. 

I could think of nothing else, only driving out to Mr. Desota’s 
field. 

“What are you always thinking about, anyway?” my teacher at 
school said after class one day. She was a stout black woman who 
everyone feared and respected named Mrs. Jackson. She squinted, 
her head cocked, waiting. But ever the soldier, I kept mum, as if 
keeping a code. That bolstered me so that later I was excited that 
she'd realized something was up and had asked me. 

Walking home from school, I couldn’t stop telling her in my 
mind. Explaining to her about the six-sheave block and tackle that 
supported the King Poles, and how the long pylons fit together, the 
cavaletti that kept the wire from buckling; the tautness and tension 
required. ... 

I couldn't explain to my mother because she wouldn’t want to 
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hear. In her own way she let me do what I was going to do and said 
nothing, concerned herself with my school work and my cleanliness. 
For the rest she had her distance and walked about the house as if 
any moment she could disappear, and often she did disappear. 

She was in the basement listening to Perry Como albums on an 
old mono hi-fi and would come back upstairs refreshed. That was a 
time to watch out, not to ruffle her. She might lash out then, saying 
how we were self-centered, didn’t care a lick about her, and that in 
the morning she was going to synagogue to pray. 

“Pray for Liza, too,” I said one time and that quieted her. 

Later, though, she said, “Youre not to mention that name, ever. 
She’s gone now.” 

Thursday and Friday passed slowly. But then it was Saturday and 
Bernardo and I drove out to the farm. 
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11 


The Real Training 


It was chilly, an overcast morning, and I worried it would begin 
to rain. Bernardo turned onto the long gravel drive that led to the 
farm, and then parked the truck. Walking into the field, carrying the 
flimsy slippers, I kept my eyes downcast, afraid to see the King Poles 
from a distance because maybe I’d lose whatever nerve I had mus- 
tered. 

I'd handled Bernardo’s balancing poles many times. The one he 
used for practice was a hollow metal rod fifteen feet long, about 
twenty pounds. As a warm-up, he made me circle the field carrying 
it. Then, after toe touches and jumping jacks, he walked without a 
pole up the inclined cable as simple as if walking up steps. He stood 
on the platform atop the first King Pole, thirty feet up, and turned to 
look at me below. 

I lingered at the foot of the inclined cable, holding the balancing 
pole at my waist, the way I'd seen him hold it a thousand times. It felt 
heavy, cumbersome, now that I was actually going to use it for it’s 
intended purpose. Worse, the angle up was much steeper than it 
appeared from a distance. I knew Id never get on top without the 
pole, and yet felt weighed down. 

Bernardo waited, smiling. Appeared to be enjoying himself. 

“What now?” 

He remained, his eyes glinting down. 

I tested the wire, using one foot. 

“There’s no other way up, Jackie.” 

I dropped the balancing pole to see how far I could get without 
it. My slippers got traction, but I couldn’t stay on after only a few 
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steps. 

“You need the pole.” 

I tried again, couldn't even get started. 

“Not so easy, is it?” 

Two hours later, we rode back in the truck. Bernardo watched 
the road. The windshield wipers flattened the stupid rain drops. The 
radio called for more rain. 

That night, I soaked my legs and feet in the bath tub, and in bed, 
unable to sleep, pictured myself walking—bridging the King 
Poles—my arms outstretched, as if encompassing the whole rainy 


sky. 


The next morning I glimpsed him on the platform above bend- 
ing toward me, but there was nothing he could do. He couldn't pull 
me up. He could only remind me to keep my chin lifted, the pole 
lightly gripped. 

I complained, asked why we couldn’t get a rope ladder. 

Later, in the truck on the way home, he told me a rope ladder 
would be easier, but this was better; I had to earn my way. No net to 
catch me, either, if I fell. This was the right way, he said. Starting at 
the top would be too easy, and easy to fall. 

Monday, the next day, three PM, he picked me up at school, and 
again on Tuesday. Wednesday he had to go somewhere and I was 
glad for the break, the day off. I slept well that night. In the morning, 
before I got out of bed, he was in my bedroom, sitting in my swivel 
desk chair, examining a painted metal toy soldier I kept on my desk. 
I hadn’t even heard him come in. 

“T thought you'd never wake up.” 

Wearing his gray track suit, he flicked an ash from his cigarette 
into a coffee saucer he’d carried in from the kitchen. Rubbing sleep 
from my eyes, I avoided looking at him, wasn’t used to him in my 
room. 

“This afternoon,” he said. “Three o’clock.” 


“Easy, Jackie, easy.” 

It was serious now. 

I was over twenty feet off the ground, higher than two stories, 
farther along on the inclined cable than I'd ever been. 

This high, the angle no longer seemed so steep. Each time I slid 
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a foot forward I knew the feeling of being a part of the wire; it was my 
only connection to the world and my feet clung to it as if they were 
hands holding onto dear life. 

[held the pole, afraid to go further. Fifteen minutes earlier, I'd 
been convinced I wouldn't ever make it, and now I couldn't relax, my 
mind full. ] thought about Liza and took one more baby step. 

"You're halfway home." 

Again, my feet wouldn't move. I was stuck, but a solution began to 
form. It came gradually forward in my mind so that at first I could 
barely- see it, as if a train was advancing forward from a great dis- 
tance. 

"Easy, easy, Jackie." 

The voice, though, had no source, sounded remote, receding, 
barely registering. I'd sunk deep inside myself, focused only on my 
feet on the cable. His instructions to stay loose, keep my head up and 
knees bent, no longer meant anything. Nor did the sky or wind; they 
didn't exist. There was no dreaming my steps, as Bernardo had once 
told me; the notion was laughable. Only an animal alertness, a 
monitoring of progress, and in the back of my mind wondering 
how I was going to get down. 

Except I knew. That was my solution. 

The grass below would not be soft, forgiving from this height. It 
didn'tmatter. The train had arrived. I was ready, knew how relieving 
th.e pain would be, the crunch of bones. And yet I didn't jump; 
knowing I could was the real relief, allowed an acceptance of the 
neight. Instant, unanticipated, it let the world back in. I saw the white 
edges of clouds, ragged, over Bernardo's shoulder. 


‘A few more steps, Jackie. Then you can go back down." 

My toes hurt, a straining in my arches and up into my ankles. 
Butthe hurt was not my hurt, was irrelevant. 

"Keep coming." 
The source of the voice had returned, and the breeze, too, cool-er, 
flowing; I could glimpse his knuckles, the knobby points delicate, like 
abird, veins crossing beneath the skin on the back of his hand. 

Part of me remained appalled that he'd ever let it go this far, this 
much risk-belief in me. 

"Keep your head up. Up." 
I stood on the small, square wooden platform on top of the first 
King Pole. Bernardo waited a few feet away on the wire, facing me, 
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bouncing, grinning. 
“Breathe, sonny,” he said. “And don’t look down.” 


There was another overcast sky. I stood on the platform, unable 
to take the first step. He was in my way, sitting on the wire, gripping 
it with his hands between his legs. 

I nudged forward using my foot. The wire rippled, the whole set- 
up squeaked, was alive. Bernardo rippled with it, as if atop a wave. 


“You want to go back down?” 

It was a day or two later; it was not like the backyard at home. 
There were air currents and space below me as well as above me. 

“C'mon, Jackie. Be positive. You can do it. Walk to me. Step out.” 

The sky was too low, crowding me. 

“Step out,” Bernardo said. 


I'd been standing on the platform my whole life. 
I held the balancing pole. 

“Don’t look down, just to the end of the wire.” 

I looked down.... 

I was falling, slamming into the grass. 

“T said don’t look down.” 


For one brief moment] saw the field below, splotched, grass clumps 
and dirt. It had once been used to grow corn, Farmer Desota had said. I 
contemplated the corn, the rows, the stalks reaching upward, bending 
slightly in the wind. 


“You want to go back down, then?” 
Yes, I almost said. 

“Why don’t we go back down?” 

I didn’t answer. 

He waited. 

“No,” I said. 

“Yes, let’s go back down.” 

Yes, I almost said again. 

“C'mon, we'll try later.” 

“No,” I said. 
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He had his hands on his hips, his back arched, his posture abso- 
lute. He was a dancer and this a dance; he was teaching me. 

"Shoulders square." 

I was almost to the first cavaletti, a third of the way. 

"Hips," he said, thrusting his belly forward to show me. 


The thought of dropping the balancing pole frightened me; 
without it I'd feel naked, unprotected. 

"Go ahead," he said, "overboard." 

He came closer and I handed it to him. When he tossed it, I did- 
n'tlook or even hear it hit. 

"Now we can begin," he said. "Sit." 

He sat below me, gripping the wire at his crotch, between his 
legs. 

"Just like I'm sitting." 

I bent my knees and then I was facing him. My legs dangled. I 
crossed my ankles. 

"We're going to try something." 

He leaned back to look up at the sky. It was like he was riding a 
bronco, one hand on the saddle. He even tilted to one side, his feet 
swinging free. Perhaps he meant to relax me, but he had the oppo- 
site effect. 

"Okay, Jackie;' he said. "Now breathe." 

I inhaled. 

«Breathe. Feel the air inside you. Let yourselfjust take it in, into 
your stomach. Inhale. Exhale. Concentrate." 

"I'm trying." 

"Concentrate. Breathe." 

I inhaled again. 

"Good. Now what I want you to do is close your eyes. Do it, 
Jackie. Close your eyes and breathe. I'm going to be quiet awhile." 

My eyes shut, I imagined the corn flowing beneath me in the 
wind. 

"When you're ready, we're going to stand." 

After a moment I opened my eyes. "I'm ready." 

The rain made tiny globes in our eyelashes. Soon it was raining 
harder. 

"Stop thinking so much." 

We were sitting again, in the middle of the wire. 
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“T can see it on your face. You're thinking.” 

Bernardo, facing me, the rain on his brow, glistening in his hair 
as if beaded on a helmet, his shoulders hunched and chin thrust for- 
ward, told me, “This is it, Jackie. Today. Now. Right here on the 
wire.” The rain drops caused him to blink. “I want you to stay with 
me. Else you'll never come back up.” 

“But it’s raining.” 

“Let’s stand.” 

We didn’t stay on the wire much longer. Walking down the cable, 
I felt how slippery the wire had become, and yet I didn’t slip. 
Bernardo came down, too, but didn’t offer congratulations or any 
such thing. 

“Let’s warm up a little,” was all he said. 

We began doing jumping jacks, and after awhile went for a short 
run. 

The rain had stopped. We stood in the far end of the field, get- 
ting ready to jog back. I saw the King Poles in the distance, against a 
great, gray sky. 

“How do you feel?” 

“Okay.” 

Bernardo laughed and said, “Follow me.” 

We ran back. 
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LZ 


One Year Later 


If I'd had any doubts about walking between the King Poles, I’d 
pushed them away. Because I had my father’s attention now. But it 
was more. Big, I felt big. I ate my flank steak feeling too large for the 
kitchen. I'd grown two inches, was lean, my hair bushier, forehead 
pimply. I had on jeans that were too tight, my black sneakers. I sat 
trapped, my mother in her seat, Bernardo on an errand downtown. 
Through the side window, the two tall trees were bare. Between the 
low branches, on the sidewalk out front, I saw Jed Baker in his win- 
ter coat, his hands hidden in the cuffs the way he always did when it 
was chilly. ’'d hardly thought of him since before, when I was on the 
wire in the back yard. 

As he strutted past, I chewed another bite. “This meat is too 
tough.” 

“T don’t want to hear it, Jackie.” 

I looked out again but Jed was gone, and then I only wanted to 
be done, in my room, the new issue of Penthouse in my paws and 
tomorrow the King Poles. 


All spring and summer and fall I'd practiced—in the backyard 
when Bernardo was away and in Farmer Desota’s field when he was 
home. He hadn’t worked as many fairs, preferring to concentrate on 
unique opportunities, for instance walking over the Paterson Gorge 
in New Jersey. He refused any clandestine attempt, though, in the 
fashion of Philippe Petit. “I’m too old to get arrested,” he'd said. So 
he waited, and in August we went back to Ohio. He showed me 
where he’d made his Blindfolded Death Walk the summer before. We 
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were treated well, shook a lot of hands, forgot a lot of names. There 
was a newspaper article written by a reporter who didn’t seem to 
know what to make of him. “You seem so regular,” she’d said. 

“I am regular, even boring,’ Bernardo had answered, smiling, 
proud. 

We were in a coffee shop on the turnpike, eating waffles. 

“Then why do you do it?” 

The best Bernardo could do was shrug. 

“You had this dream, is that it?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“Then what?” 

I thought she was young for a reporter, though she had a pecu- 
liar streak of gray like a comet across her dark hair. She sat on one 
side of the table, Bernardo and I on the other. Neither of them paid 
attention to their food. Drooling syrup, I ate, invisible. 

“Tt was a lot of practice,” he answered. This was his public per- 
sona, reserved, congenial. 

“So in a way it was a dream. I mean, what else would you call it?” 

“Maybe youre right, then.” 

I had to tune out finally, concentrate on my waffles. 

Bernardo’s walks no longer impressed me. Now that I’'d been on 
the King Poles myself I believed ’'d outdo him. There’d be reporters 
interviewing me, and it wouldn't be in some crummy Waffle House. 

The whole trip to Ohio bored me. It was the two of us, in the 
motel, in the white truck, at the restaurant. Even the fair was a bore, 
all the rides, the animals, the corn dogs. I had no one to share any of 
it with—only my father—and wandered about, afraid of getting lost. 
It seemed beneath Bernardo to have to perform here. He only want- 
ed to walk on the wire but had to justify it; but I didn’t have to and 
decided I never would. 

And yet when a crowd began to gather, when he was on the King 
Poles we'd set up at one end of the fair—the crowd getting 
larger—my decision changed. No longer bored, I thought how I, too, 
would one day walk for the crowds, though the thought made me 
nervous. 

Three times a day Bernardo performed, and Saturday night the 
crowd was the largest. I stayed with him in the trailer he shared with 
a folk singer, the anticipation building. Later, when he began to 
climb the inclined cable, a hundred flashes went off. I knew then that 
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everything lay before me, knew it in my limbs, my wrist and hands 
and feet. Later, in the motel, in bed, I could think only of getting back 
home to Farmer Desota’s field. 


“Listen, Jackie, how old are you, thirteen, fourteen?” 

It was our running joke; of course he knew my age, fifteen. 

“Dad, I always said, as if annoyed. 

We were driving in the white truck to the field, the Saturday 
before Christmas. 

“Fifteen?” 

“Ha, ha.” 

“So you know everything already, is that it? Mr. Fifteen year old, 
big shot.” 

“No.” 

“Girls, Jackie, you know anything about girls?” 

“T guess. “Course I do.” 

“Your mother worries a lot. She has to worry. Now she’s worried 
about you.” 

I looked out at the row of trees on my right, bare, the branches 
thick, brittle, a mosaic of bark alongside the shoulder of the highway. 
My father’s fumbling around, trying to talk about girls, gave me the 
upper hand. Bernardo, so self-contained, had exceeded his own 
boundaries. Looking back across at him, I glimpsed a frailer man 
than I'd previously thought of him as; bones twitched in his jaw as 
he maneuvered the steering wheel. In profile, his lips protruded. 

“Dad,” I said, “you ever miss Liza?” 

Bernardo narrowed his eyebrows, as if trying to scope what this 
was about. But I didn’t know what it was about, hadn’t thought of 
Liza in a long time. It'd been almost a year-and-a-half since the acci- 
dent. 

I looked back at the trees. “Nobody’ll ever talk about her. I wish 
everything was like before.” 

“Before what?” 

“Just before.” 

I heard him smacking his lips, moistening them, preparing to 
speak. “Jackie, you're changing. You're growing up.” 

“What’s that have to do with it? Do you really miss her?” 

Bernardo kept his eyes on the road. A car in the other lane 
zoomed past. “Showboat,” he said, watching the car speed up the 
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highway. “Cowboy.” 

“Do you, Dad?” 

“Of course. It was a tragedy. I regret that I wasn’t around more, 
that I didn’t have more time for her.” 

“Nobody’ll mention her.” 

“Tt’s still painful, Jackie. For your mother especially. Try to 
understand.” 

“T do understand. Nobody’ll even mention her name. Like she 
never existed.” 

“Jackie, this is not the time.” 

“Of course it’s not—it never will be. You can’t even say her 
name, can you? Say her name. Say it.” 

“Jackie, don’t challenge me. I’m the father here, in case you for- 
got.” 

“Say it.” 

“Jackie.” 

“You can’t.” 

“That’s enough, I said. No more.” 

We were quiet after that and I wondered if I really did have his 
attention. Bernardo seemed perpetually distracted, consumed. 
Nothing really mattered but walking on the wire. It was as if he lived 
for it alone. He didn’t care about Liza or me or Mom. 

“Listen, Jack,” he finally said. “We need time still. You need time 
to get over it. A year is not that long.” 

“TI never get over it.” 

“You will, Jackie.” 

“Never.” 

“All right, son,” Bernardo said. 

I folded my arms across my chest, decided I wouldn’t say any- 
thing more. 

When he parked at the farm, I got out, wouldn’t look at him. I 
went on ahead into the field. This morning we hadn’t come to climb 
the King Poles, but to take them down for the winter. 

Using a tire iron and sledge hammer, Bernardo dislodged the 
steel stakes. The dirt was solid, cold. Brown chunks of earth came out 
of the ground. We worked under the gray sky. After, we got back in 
the truck. Bernardo said, “I have a surprise for you, Jackie.” 

We turned back onto the highway. 

“I was going to tell you later, after I told Mom. But I think you 
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need something to look forward to.” 

I waited, then Bernardo said he was returning to Las Vegas. “This 
summer,” he said. “What do you say? They want us back.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

We drove another few miles, and Bernardo spoke again. “Listen, 
Jackie, listen to me a second. You needn’t be angry with me.” 

“Tm not angry.” 

“Youll understand one day; everybody has an agenda. 
Everybody does what they have to do. Understand? I walk on the 
wire, choose to walk on the wire. If I didn t—God forbid—T’d have to 
go back to the deli.” Bernardo paused, making an overly sour face. “I 
couldn’t do that. No, what I do is my chosen thing. It’s foolish prob- 
ably. It’s stupid, is what it is. Completely useless. If you don’t want to, 
you don’t have to. But one day you'll need to decide. And then, it’s 
possible—like you once said to me—everything else will fall away.” 

I wouldn't look over at him—but no longer felt the power of 
silence. Bernardo, saying I'd need to decide, had turned the tables. 

We drove on, and after awhile I coughed. “Well?” Bernardo said. 
“What is it?” 

“What about girls, anyway? What'd you want to tell me?” 
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LF. 


Girls 


July. The sun burning my nose and shoulders. I dove into the 
pool on the roof of the Golden Tower Hotel in Las Vegas, swam near 
the bottom until I got the chlorine sting in my eyes and nostrils, 
could hold my breath no longer, and shot up for air. A man seated 
on the pool’s ledge, his calves rustling the blue water, said in a chal- 
lenging tone, “I can go two laps underwater.” 

He had that combed over thin red hair through which you could 
see skin, his skull; ’'d noticed him the past two days at the pool 
because he was tiny, even smaller than me, under five feet. Thin legs 
but a big belly. 

“Td like to see you,” I said, my own legs treading back and forth 
in the deep end. 

“You're Bernardo’s boy, right?” 

“You know my father?” 

“Course I know him. You think Id be talking to you if I didn’t? 
I’m Mickey Calvino, the comedian.” 

A blond woman sat just behind him, leaning forward on her 
lounge chair, her knees hunched high, shiny in the sun. 

“This is Bernardo’s boy,” he said to her. 

Later I would learn her name, Vicky. Back in the air-condi- 
tioned, nearly frigid suite I was staying in with my father, I would 
conjure images of her in her orange bikini. She was beautiful, green- 
eyed and voluptuous. I would dream of removing the swim suit, but 
only the top; I felt too ashamed to even imagine the bottom coming 
down. 

“Your father’s a smart man,” Mickey Calvino said. “If I was as 
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smart, P’'d have been a daredevil myself.” He turned to Vicky then. 
“Td have been one of the greats.” 

She didn’t answer, her eyes squinted instead, looking right at me. 
Under her gaze I sunk down deeper in the water. 

Mickey Calvino was watching me, too, frowning now, as if he’d 
tasted something sour. 

“Are you gonna swim the two laps underwater?” I said. 

“Later, kid.” 


Pd snuck in. Anonymous in the mingling crowd, in the lounge 
darkness, I couldn’t stop watching her. 

She was Mickey Calvino’s straight man, Mickey and Vicky. They 
were an act. 

She came onto the stage wearing a green sequin mini-skirt and 
high heels. Mickey, tiny in great white boxing trunks, his stomach 
hidden beneath the red band, danced around, shadowboxing, saying, 
“C'mon, babe, go a few rounds.” 

Vicky answered in a high-pitched voice, “Mickey, boxing is a vio- 
lent sport. I prefer other kinds of recreation.” At which point Mickey 
went into spasms, making faces at the audience. The couples, vaca- 
tioners from Ohio or Iowa, laughed loudly, perversely. They drank 
cocktails, formed clusters at the bar, the men in leisure suits, their 
wives carrying on conversations. Vicky carried on gracefully as the 
dumb blond, while Mickey darted around her on the stage like a 
yapping schnauzer. 

In a clip-on tie and blue blazer, I stood in front of satin curtains, 
embarrassed, hoping nobody would notice me, while my father and 
some men in shiny suits ate a late dinner in one of the dining rooms. 
One of the men was Alex Cole, the manager of the casino, and they 
were discussing Bernardo’s walk, which had been delayed. The city 
council wanted to enforce an ordinance to block him. The effort was 
spearheaded by a Mrs. Sandy Newton, one of the council members, 
who'd said she’d seen Bernardo’s previous walk and it'd caused con- 
cern. If something were to go wrong, if he were to fall, anyone watch- 
ing could be traumatized. 

Alex Cole fought the city council, but Mrs. Sandy Newton said 
she’d never be able to sleep at night if something were to happen. 
The other city council members agreed to back her, but Alex Cole 
was not without influence, nor was the Grand Desert Casino, which 
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paid enormous sums in taxes. 

That afternoon at the pool, Mickey Calvino had told me Sandy 
Newton was nothing but a paid-off dupe; he’d claimed the whole 
thing was a set-up. Publicity to drum up interest. 

“How do you know?” I'd asked, hanging onto the ladder in the 
deep end. 

“Trust me, kid. I know how things work in this town.” 

The next morning, when Bernardo and I went to the Wild West 
Coffee Shop for breakfast, Mickey and Vicky were there and invited 
us to join them. Bernardo said the walk would take place all right, 
maybe in a week. I didn’t mind the delay, not one bit. 

Bernardo left me on my own those next few days, to wander the 
hotel and casino, swim, watch TV in the room. When I saw Vicky at 
the pool, I knew it was wrong to have fantasies about her. It was cow- 
ardly. Eating breakfast, Vicky and Mickey sitting across from us now, 
I felt like a sneak. Yet, even with my father beside me, I could hardly 
take my eyes off her. 

She had a terrific appetite and always ordered an omelette and 
pancakes, bacon, toast, orange juice. Mickey, who had a wife back 
home in New York, drank coffee and smoked Luckies, unfiltered. He 
refused to be left out of any conversation and leaned back in the 
booth, swiveling his head so as not to miss anything. 

He always carried a racing form and liked to tell Bernardo about 
some hot tip, but my father was a cautious man; the way he walked 
on the wire, under such control, was proof of that. 

“C’mon, Bernie,” Mickey urged. “Five bucks gets you fifty. Fifty 
gets you five hundred.” 

“Tve got my boy here,” Bernardo answered. 

I had to make a conscious effort not to watch Vicky. Sometimes 
I caught myself staring at her plate, the pancakes in extra syrup, 
smeared in butter. My eyes drifted up to her breasts, her bottom lip. 

“He’s more of a sport than you are. Isnt that so, Jackie?” 

I looked back at Mickey and said, “Damn right. I got twenty 
bucks for you right now.” 

Mickey cackled. “The kid’s all right.” 

“He’s growing up,” Bernardo said, his hand on my shoulder. 

My eyes drifted back to Vicky carving out sections of her hot 
cakes, her knife-work deliberate, intent. I watched her tear off pieces 
of toast. 
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“He knows a good bet when he sees one.” 

I wondered if the two men knew of my fascination with Vicky. It 
must be obvious—and obvious to Vicky also. To cover myself I 
decided to skip breakfast at the Wild West. If she was at the pool, I’'d 
spend a lot of time in the water, to make it look like I was only there 
to go swimming. Often Mickey would be there, too, doing his dives 
off the springy diving board. He could do jack-knifes and flips, and 
after a few dives he’d have everybody at the pool watching his tiny, 
strong body arcing into the water. 

Since there was little else to do, I spent each morning and after- 
noon at the pool—Mickey cajoling me, throwing jabs at my crotch. 
I liked the attention and liked Mickey, who had no pretensions. 

I found out he’d only met Vicky recently; she’d been a show girl, 
had come to Las Vegas from South Carolina, was twenty-two. 

Once, making a joke in the way of speaking I’d learned from 
him, I said, “You think I have a shot with Vicky?” 

“What’re you talking about?” Mickey laughed a little too loudly, 
as if he were up on stage. “You ever had nooky?” 

“Forget it. 1 was only kidding.” 

Later, a distance between us developed. Mickey stopped throw- 
ing his jabs and seemed to avoid the pool when I was there. I didn’t 
worry over it, had never considered it possible I could be Mickey’s 
rival; I knew Vicky would never be interested in either of us. 

But Mickey turned out to be right about Mrs. Sandy Newton 
and the city council; they relented, and the wire went up. On the day 
before Bernardo’s walk, I saw Vicky at the pool and asked where I 
could find Mickey. I had decided to apologize, merely wanted to 
leave on good terms, and I explained this to Vicky. I told her I didn’t 
know why Mickey had been avoiding me. 

“I think he’s just moody, Jack,” she assured me. “I know he likes 
you a lot.” 

She had on the orange bathing suit, and I tried not to look at her. 
I stared at my hands. 

“You can be so shy,” she said, “and sweet. It’s gonna seem lonely 
without you around.” She cupped my chin in the palm of her hand, 
shook my head back and forth. “I'll miss you.” 

I felt myself blush. She was leaning toward me. I glimpsed her 
breasts protruding in the orange top. 

“Can I kiss you goodbye?” she asked. 
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“T wish you wouldn't.” I had on a flimsy pair of shorts and was 
worried about being embarrassed. 

“Let me. What harm can it do?” 

I felt hot, sweaty. I couldn’t look at her. 

“What’s the matter? We’re friends, aren’t we?” 

“Maybe I should get out of the sun,” I told her, but didn’t move. 

“Do you like to look at me? It’s okay if you do.” She laughed and 
said, “I know you do.” 

“Well—” 

I left her, walking quickly away on the cement. Before going into 
the clubhouse, I glimpsed her. She had returned to her reclining 
position on the lounge, one knee up. In her hand, resting on the 
cement, was a rolled up magazine. The back of her other hand pro- 
tected her eyes from the sun. I could see the swell of one breast. In 
the clubhouse, I washed my face with cold water. I took off all my 
clothes and got in the shower. All the way cold. I got out, dressed. In 
front of the mirror I combed my hair, using my hands. I sat on one 
of the brightly painted benches. Standing again, I recombed my hair. 

“T came back.” 

She shaded her eyes, smiled up at me. On either side of her 
mouth her dimples showed. “It’s quite hot today.” 

“Yes,” I said. 

She stood, put on her mini-robe. “Las Vegas in summer,” she 
said, tying the belt. 

I watched her hands. 

“Let’s go somewhere. Out of the sun.” 

“Where?” I said. My voice sounded hoarse, unnatural. 

Vicky didn’t answer, instead gathered her things, her lotions and 
magazine and shoes. It seemed to take her forever. 

“Where do you want to go?” I said again, to fill the waiting time. 
When she said nothing, I wished I'd kept quiet. I no longer knew 
when to speak, when not to. 

In the pool, a fat man waded toward the ladder in the shallow 
section. He had hairy shoulders and seemed to have no problems, 
could enjoy a simple splash in the water. 

Vicky headed toward the back stairs leading down into the hotel. 
Walking behind her, I felt invisible. I wondered where we were going, 
what she wanted; why me? I was nothing, a kid, a nobody. Looking 
at myself in the clubhouse mirror, I'd been just Jack. I could have 
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gone back to my room, fantasized about her the whole rest of the 
summer. Following her, I tried to find a flaw in the back of her body, 
her legs, her compact back and shoulders. Everything about her was 
perfect. 

She led me down the cold concrete stairs. On the fourth floor, 
the hallway was empty. Of course it was empty. Everybody was out, 
busy, doing things. She reached her door and opened it. I never even 
noticed her take out her key. It took me a moment to realize I was 
supposed to follow her in. 

I couldn't think of a thing to say. All I could do was see the fat 
man in the pool. She told me to sit on the bed. There was an arm- 
chair by the TV. I stood, hesitated. 

“So shy,” she said. “But I still want that kiss.” 

I couldn't think of an answer. She took my arms and moved me 
toward the bed. I sat down. She removed her robe and threw it away. 
It landed on the carpet just in front of the armchair. 

“Hey, stranger,” she said, taking my chin in her hand the way 
she'd done outside. My neck stiffened. “What’s going on in there?” 
She meant my head. 

“I don’t know.” It was the answer a child would give. She sat 
beside me on the bed. “I don’t know,’ I repeated. 

“You worry too much.” 

“T guess.” 

“Youre a nice boy, you know that?” 

I finally thought of something to say, that I loved her, but my lips 
wouldn’t work. They were stuck together. 

“You know, I like to be noticed. I don’t mean our show. I mean 
that youre a nice boy. I mean, well, I shouldn't be in here with you.” 

“Tl leave.” I leaned forward, readying to stand. 

“Tm not who you think I am,” Vicky continued. “You think I 
have a lot of men interested in me? I find it pretty lonely here.” 

I wondered if I was supposed to leave. What was she saying? 

“Have you ever made love before?” she asked. 

I thought about standing, didn’t know what answer to give, 
couldn’t get my lips unstuck. 

“Do you want to make love to me?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tt would be all right if you did.” 

I saw her hands, knew immediately she was about to take off her 
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top. When she did, I was afraid to look at her breasts. All the fantasies 
I'd had crashed on top of me. It was as if she were mocking me, out 
to humiliate me. 

Yet she took me in her arms so naturally, gently, that I respond- 
ed despite myself. I held her bare shoulders and let myself be kissed. 
It didn’t matter if I didn’t understand it, I kissed her back, felt her 
waist. It was as if I could do no wrong. I lay back on the bed beside 
her. It was nice touching her, was all I wanted. I worried my erection 
would never go away. When it was time to leave, I'd still have it. She’d 
see it. I wanted it to go away, to just kiss her, hold her. But she rubbed 
her body closer, put her leg around me. Then she put her tongue in 
my mouth and that was it. My semen went everywhere. 

She released me, let me lay on my back. “Yourre all wet,” she said 
and laughed. I looked down at the stain in my shorts. “Don’t worry. 
Let’s clean you.” She unzipped my pants and pulled them off, includ- 
ing the underpants. Then she pulled off her orange bottom. Again 
she put her leg around me, began kissing me. This time I didn’t 
worry about my erection never going away. 


That evening, watching Vicky performing in the Stagecoach 
Lounge, I didn’t stand at the back, in front of the curtains, instead I 
came through the aisle to a table in front and hoped I wouldn't get 
thrown out. I tried to get Vicky to look at me, but after the show she 
walked off the stage. I went back to my room, and at midnight 
Bernardo sleeping in his room, I snuck out. 

I knocked on Vicky’s door, waited and knocked again. After 
awhile, I heard her call through the door, “Who is it?” 

“Tt’s me.” 

There was a pause, then she said, “Go away, Jack.” 

I waited for her to open the door, but she only repeated, “Go 
away.” 

I stood in the hallway awhile longer. Then I knocked again, asked 
her to at least open up, to explain. She wouldn't, said it was late, she 
was sleeping. Later, in my bed, I schemed how I could see her 
again—the two of us alone—and couldn't sleep. 

In the morning she wasn’t at breakfast or at the pool, and in the 
afternoon, as I waited on the roof for my father to walk out onto the 
wire, it was Vicky I was looking for in the crowd below. 

There were even more people than three summers ago. The 
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same fountain was below, and two or three TV trucks. 

“One day itll be you,” Bernardo’s manager, Vincent Scarpetti 
said, standing beside me. He wore an eye patch now, his gray hair 
tousled. He’d flown in for the event, was flying out the next day with 
Bernardo to New York. 

On the roof, I moved a step or two away from him to watch my 
father. 

In mid-walk Bernardo, crouching, held the pole above his head 
and out to the side like a spear, releasing the other hand for balance, 
a bold maneuver. As he lowered the pole and resumed, I knew it 
never would be me; I'd never match such a height and felt ashamed 
and even scared. 

That evening, outside the entrance to the casino, I got into a 
limo and headed to the airport. In a plastic scoop seat, waiting for 
my plane, I saw a blond lugging a suitcase up the walkway toward 
me. She was big and ugly and looked nothing like Vicky. 
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14 


Return to Binghamton 


“Jackie, this is the best I have to offer you.” 

Bernardo and I were at the kitchen table, seated on the green 
chairs, waiting for Vincent Scarpetti to arrive from New York. 
Breakfast over, the dishes in front of us still, a yolk smear on the edge 
of my glass plate. 

“Walking on the high wire is a pure act,” Bernardo was saying. 
“You may never make any money at it.” 

He paused to wave away his cigarette smoke as if swatting an 
annoying fly. 

It was June, 1985. ’'d grown another inch, was almost as tall as 
him now. I was glad to be done with eleventh grade, too. At the pub- 
lic school where I went I was one of few white kids, which was actu- 
ally fine. I felt invisible walking the halls, sitting somewhere in the 
middle of the different classrooms. I took the standard subjects, 
achieved mostly C’s, and sometimes shot baskets after school by 
myself in the gym. I'd become expert at passing time, watching TV 
at night, doing the absolute minimum homework, talking to no- 
one—to Bernardo, myself. My internal dialogue was negative, to say 
the least. I thought myself a loser, a high-wire nerd, and carried the 
memory of Vicky and Las Vegas wherever I went. It was like fuel, 
bearing me through the fall and winter and spring. I created count- 
less versions, so that what had actually taken place was lost. That was 
how I wanted it. 

I doubt anyone even remembers me from that eleventh grade 
year. 

And yet I could walk. Those final months of spring I'd been prac- 
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ticing steadily on the King Poles. So I sat in the kitchen across from 
my father, waiting on his manager, who was coming not to see him, 
but me. 

“People don’t want to leave their houses anymore,” Bernardo 
was saying. “They're entranced by technology. They’ve lost touch 
with the natural, the pure thing. But there’s nothing that can be done 
about that.” 

He took his time putting out his cigarette in the clear glass ash 
tray. I could hear my mother in the basement, the washing machine 
clicking on. 

“Maybe it’s a waste of time, the high-wire.” 

“T want to do it, Dad.” 

I could turn, run, lay on the wire to rest; I could do splits and 
look around at the fields and see people, the ones that would come 
one day. Spectators, on-lookers, curious and attentive. I could han- 
dle the height now and walk backward and hop on one leg and tum- 
ble; I could breathe. I was a high-wire walker, and in a short while 
intended to prove it to Mr. Scarpetti. 

“There are still people who appreciate what I do,” Bernardo said. 
“But not enough of them.” 

That afternoon Vincent Scarpetti stood in the field in Mr. 
Desota’s farm, smoking a cigar. He wore a tie and wraparound sun- 
glasses, and the flaps of his sports coat blew in the breeze. Bernardo 
stood beside him, his arms folded, squinting. Standing above them 
on the wire, I closed my eyes and took a few breaths, felt the breeze 
and the sun, then opened my eyes. Smiling, I stepped forward. 

At dinner that night, my mother didn’t say a word as Vincent 
Scarpetti praised me, called me fearless, a boy wonder. 

The next day I turned seventeen. 

“Do you want to go to Binghamton next month?” Bernardo 
asked me. 

“To the fair?” 

“There'll be several hundred people. All you have to do is what 
you did today. Just walk.” 


A week before the fair, my mother came into the den, something 
she rarely did, only for a special event on TV or perhaps if we had 
company. Bernardo had gone upstairs to bed, left me with the 
remote. I'd been flipping through the channels, amusing myself, 
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waiting. 

“Jackie, I want to talk to you about Binghamton.” 

I hunkered down in the worn sofa. Though I wasn’t doing any- 
thing, I felt she was intruding. Yet this was my mother, whom I 
yearned for. “I’ve been thinking,” she said. “You're sure you want to 
do this? You can do this?” 

I wouldn't look at her. 

“Because I want to watch you,” she continued. “I want to see 
what you can do.” 

“You do?” 

She’d seen me many times in the backyard, but never at the 
farm. 

“Of course I do. Youre still my son. Maybe Pll go out with you 
one day this week.” 

“Did you tell Dad?” 

“Don’t worry about that,” she said. 

I sat watching the TV, too focused on my own amusement to pay 
much attention to what she was saying. A woman was ice skating, 
leaping, flying across the smooth surface. A girl really, clad in white, 
the blades of her skates slashing down, cutting the ice. She looked my 
age, certainly no older, and I imagined a camaraderie. Watching her 
do figure eights, though, twirling in the air, the perfect landings, I 
became depressed. Her sparkle and dazzle and the flash bulbs pop- 
ping and the applause made the idea of the Binghamton Fair seem 
paltry. Maybe Bernardo was right, the high wire was a waste of time. 

“What do you want to see me for, Mom?” 

“Don't ask ridiculous questions.” 

“Tm serious. You'll just be nervous.” 

“If I want to be nervous, I'll be nervous. How could I not be ner- 
vous?” 

“Well, don’t be. If you come out, just watch. Don’t think of me 
as your son.” 

“Of course youre my son.” 

“Not when I’m on the wire.” 

“What’s that supposed to mean?” 

I didn’t say anything. Watching the ice skater take her bows, I 
hunkered down even more, suddenly worried about the whole idea 
of Binghamton. I wasn’t any kind of performer; it was like ’'d never 
even thought about it before now. 
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“Don’t you want me to see you?” my mother said. 

“Sure I do.” 

“Then Pll come.” 

She never made it to the farm, though. Each morning she fixed 
breakfast, but didn’t sit at the table. Bernardo read the sports, ate a 
sliced bagel, the cream cheese smeared thick, like white paste, while 
I ate cereal or sometimes grilled cheese, my favorite. My mother used 
a spatula to flatten the sandwich, causing it to sizzle in the hot frying 
pan. The sizzle was thrilling, heightened the anticipation. 

Breakfast over, a dispersion occurred. My mother called me to 
brush my teeth and take the garbage out onto the kitchen porch. 

It seemed to take Bernardo forever to get ready to go to the farm. 
I waited for him to complete his rituals, shaving, smoking his after- 
breakfast cigarette, cracking his knuckles, all done with such deliber- 
ation as to drive me nuts. I waited in the front hall, on the glazed 
green tiles, pacing, ready. Bernardo appeared at last, said, “C’mon, 
Jack, let’s go,” as if it had been me holding him up. 

My mother stayed in the kitchen, on the phone or getting ready 
to go to synagogue. “We’re going,” Bernardo always called out, not 
waiting for a reply. 

I felt bad she never came to watch, but didn’t mention it. 

The morning we left for Binghamton, my mother again made 
breakfast but this time sat at the table. How long was the drive, she 
wanted to know, and would our accommodations be clean? We were 
to stay in a motel, which Bernardo called “hospitable.” I finished my 
cereal—no grilled cheese this morning—and my mother took my 
bowl to the sink, didn’t sit back down. 

“You full?” Bernardo asked. “You fill up enough? We got a long 
ride.” 

When it was time, my mother followed us out to the truck, shad- 
ing her eyes in the sunlight. “Do exactly as your father tells you,” she 
warned me. I kissed her and got into the passenger seat. She stood a 
moment in the driveway, her arms folded across her chest. Her face 
appeared even more gaunt than usual, lips down-turned. When she 
went inside, I imagined her stopping to peer through the side win- 
dow to watch us drive away. I didn’t turn to wave, though, or even to 
look. 

Bernardo started the truck. Before putting it into gear, he turned 
to me, grinning. “This is it, sonny.” 
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15 


The High -wire Walkers 


To get to the New York State Fair in Binghamton you had to go 
on Route 6, through an intersection of gas stations, past a drive-in 
theater in disrepair and then the Twin Kiss Diner, then another two 
miles. The fairgrounds were on the left; you entered through gates 
and parked in an immense gravel lot, then walked toward a circular 
building where they judged the farm animals and then on to several 
narrow buildings in rows were you could shop for merchandise. 

Beyond the buildings you came to the fair, with the rides and 
games and food vendors, and if you went beyond that you were on a 
wide, gravel path. On your left was a hay field, on your right, Route 
6. At the far edge of the hay field, you could see the chain link fence 
that enclosed the entire fairgrounds; mounted atop the fence, loops 
of barbed wire. 

Beyond the hay field, the steep wooded hills began. 

If you kept on the path, you reached an open air arena where 
nightly performances were scheduled, including a jazz orchestra, a 
dance troop from Nigeria, and a Country-Western singer. But if you 
stopped short of the arena, took a second glance out at the hay 
field—and it was that Thursday afternoon at about three 
o’clock—you saw us, Bernardo and me, in our white outfits, walking 
on the high wire. We were testing it out, not giving a performance, 
though people stood watching. A poster was staked into the ground: 


BERNARDO THE DAREDEVIL 
and 


JACKIE 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
Three performances nightly 
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On the platform atop one of the poles, I stepped out, walked 
toward Bernardo, who lay hunched on the wire, his legs dangling 
down. When I reached him, I took a giant step, almost a leap, right 
over his hunched back, landed and completed my walk to the other 
side. Those standing beneath began spontaneous applause. 

There’d been mention of us in the local gazette, and in the flyers 
for the fair, announcing us and the arena performers. 

The folks below stayed, waiting to see what we'd do next. 


The impromptu Thursday afternoon performance had been 
planned by Bernardo, though he hadn’t told me. As a consequence, I 
hadn’t given much consideration to the spectators until the first 
applause. My main consideration had been the King Poles, that they 
were somewhere else and not in Mr. Desota’s field. Once on the wire, 
though, ’'d become excited by the new, public locale and wished I 
could do more spectacular things, tie on the blindfold or try a hand- 
stand. But Bernardo had warned me: “No fancy stuff” 

We returned to the MaryBill Estates motel for a rest, ate an early 
dinner at Twin Kiss. Since it was a week night, Bernardo said at most 
a hundred people would show up. The crowd would be three or four 
times as large on Friday and Saturday. 

At dusk, the fairground was lit by banks of floodlights atop high, 
gray metal poles embedded in concrete blocks, evenly spaced inside 
the fence. We changed in the performers’ lounge behind the arena, 
wore identical white flared pants and white silk shirts with pearl but- 
tons. The first actual performance was scheduled for eight o'clock; 
an hour before, I sat on a folding chair eating peanuts out of the 
shells. Bernardo smoked a cigarette beside a trailer, outside the arena 
fence. 

Vincent Scarpetti hadn’t come; he had a new client he was excit- 
ed about, a female impersonator who could sing exactly like Judy 
Garland and other stars, current and past. These female imperson- 
ators are the new wave, he’d told Bernardo. 

A tall, bald man in a string tie named Calvin appeared every few 
minutes, giving us the time. “Forty-five minutes till show time,” he’d 
say. “Forty minutes.” “Thirty-five and counting.” 

He disappeared again, and I said to Bernardo, “Could you tell 
him to knock it off?” 
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“Calvin?” 

“He’s making me nervous.” 

Bernardo flicked away his cigarette. “Listen, Jackie, it’s not too 
late. Don’t go up tonight. We discussed this possibility. Tonight I 
want you to watch me only.” 

“I just want that Calvin to stop giving the time every ten sec- 
onds.” 

“Youll be an observer tonight. Kapech?” 

“I have to go up tonight.” 

“Says who?” 

“The poster. My name’s on it.” 

Bernardo cracked a smile. “Wipe those shells.” 

There was a pile in my lap. 

Five minutes later, he was smoking again, pacing. 

“Quit worrying, already,” I told him. “Youre driving me nuts.” 

“Tam worried, Jackie. You bet I’m worried.” 

I went to spy on the crowd, but it was too early. When I came 
back, he said, “Stop getting up so much, will ya? People’ll come.” 

I sat back down to wait and to brood awhile. I could see the 
Ferris wheel in the distance, lit up, circling forward like the immense 
wheel of a riverboat. Every so often faint screams of delight could be 
heard. 

“Thirty minutes,” Calvin said. 

I wished I were circling, too, spinning on the great wheel, 
screaming my fucking head off. 

“Twenty-five minutes.” 

“Dad.” 

Bernardo followed Calvin; I sat clenching and unclenching my 
fists. When he came back, he said, “Listen, you'll watch me tonight. 
That’s final. Itll be me only.” 

“Enough, Dad.” 

“Tomorrow night we'll see.” 

“Dad, enough.” 

“You're stubborn, sonny, but now you got me nervous.” 

He stood back up and began walking a path behind the stage 
backing. Puffing on his cigarette, he had his head bent, as if in deep 
thought. I got up to check the crowd again, and when I came back 
Bernardo sat down finally but looked pale, his face ghost-like. I 
remembered how in Las Vegas he had a glow, his face, his smooth 
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cheeks, pep in his legs. A glint in his eye as he talked about giving the 
crowd a good show. 

“You gotta put on the mustard,” he’d said. “You gotta have 
bounce. Life. You want to give them comedy, optimism.” 

There’d been no deadness as there was now. But when I asked 
him, he said he felt fine, or at least he would in a few minutes, after 
he went to the bathroom. In fact he came back pumping his arms, 
smiling. “I just dunked,” he said. “T fill the basin with cold water, stick 
my whole head in—” 

“1 know, Dad. You like to dunk.” 

“Wise guy. You ready? We'll just get this over with. You'll be fine. 
No fancy stuff, though.” 

I stood, said I was fine. 

“Hold your horses, Jackie. Let me find Calvin.” 

A minute or two later, when I heard Calvin announcing the 
show on a microphone, I stepped out once more to check the crowd. 
People were coming, positioning themselves around the King Poles, 
forming a circle. Calvin was barking, the sound quality poor, his 
words muffled but the tone excited—he was putting the mustard 
on. My legs tensed, and I did a little running in place, had put on the 
hide slippers. 

“You ready?” Bernardo asked for the twentieth time. 

He lit one more cigarette, threw it away after a puff. 

“I got ‘em primed,” Calvin said when he returned to get us. 
“Primed and waiting, ninety or a hundred. More on the way.” He 
wore a black coat that was small for him, had long skinny legs. 
“Cmon, daredevils,” he said. “Foller me.” 

The King Poles had been cordoned off by white wooden slats 
stuck in the ground every few feet. A path had been left; families 
stood on either side, behind the slats. The sky seemed darker all at 
once, the lights brighter, defining us. 

I walked beside Bernardo into the circle, my eyes straight ahead. 
A murmur followed me and my limbs tightened. One man who had 
a shaggy beard, the look of a dullard, came into my vision. I looked 
away from him but it was too late. His face stuck in my mind. Then 
there was another, a man who held a child. A woman, a bleached 
blond, buck-toothed, smiled at me. I wanted to tell her I wasn’t real- 
ly a daredevil. The man holding the child, the man in the shaggy 
beard—I wanted to tell them who I was, only a kid in high school. I 
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liked basketball, baseball, this fall would be a senior at Northwestern 
if I didn’t switch to a private school because my mother worried I 
didn’t get enough individual attention ... and of course she'd stayed 
home, hadn’t come, was slightly rigid that way, went to synagogue 
everyday, had relearned the prayers from her religious upbringing, 
never even seen me walk on the wire. Which I realized now best 
served everybody. ... 

“Just smile,” Bernardo whispered. “Smile away.” 

I meant to say I was smiling and tried to think up a clever quip. 
My mouth was dry, though, and I knew why Bernardo had been con- 
cerned. People were everywhere now. 

“Doing fine,” he said. “Smiling.” 

It was embarrassing, all these people. I should be at home play- 
ing second base on a summer league team, smashing line drives, 
turning double plays. ... 

“Stay with me, Jackie.” 

Calvin, stiff-backed, standing on the dirt in the ring made by the 
slats, had the microphone again. “Here they come now. Bernardo 
and his son, Jackie. The Daredevils.” He was practically yelling. “Look 
at ‘em. Father and son. Look at ‘em. They're mighty brave, no net. 
Holy cow.” 

“Breathe,” Bernardo whispered. 

That afternoon he had affixed the rope ladder he sometimes 
used to climb up on to the King Poles, said it made a more dramat- 
ic beginning. Now he stepped toward it and the applause began. He 
made his ascent, his steps deliberate, foot snug on each rung before 
preceding to the next; not hurrying, under control, the way he did 
everything, shaving, using his fork, driving the truck. Even drying his 
hands in the MaryBill Estates motel. 

Once on the wire, I knew this deliberate style would transform 
into something else. He'd become nimble, an artist unveiling his cre- 
ation. It wasn’t walking what he did; his steps pre-existed. Each step 
a revelation. 

At the top, he climbed onto the platform. He looked down at me 
then, the way he’d told me he would. I stepped forward into the ring, 
not because I had decided to or meant to; rather, a compulsion, 
almost involuntary. I felt eyes boring into me, weakening me, mak- 
ing me want to disappear. So far to the top. Arms lame, the eyes 
machine guns. No cover in sight, either, nowhere to duck, hide. The 
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compulsion moving me up the first few rungs. 

All waiting for me. I was taking so long. My body moving by 
memory, the body itself, myself: the training, practicing, preparing, 
moving me up the ladder. 

At the top at last. Beneath, a blur. No more murmur, nothing. 

“Jackie, easy does it.” 

Looking out at the wire, black and gleaming in the bright light. 

“Easy does it.” 

The wire, wide as any highway. Wide as the hay field, the whole 
fairgrounds. Black and gleaming and pure. An excitement now, a 
lightness. 

Bernardo had said it would be like this. 

“Easy, sonny.” 

I was ready, had to wait until Bernardo walked across to the 
other side and turned back to face me. 

He stepped off the platform. 

On the way across he was Bernardo—reborn on _ the 
wire—walking to the other platform, making his turn, stepping for- 
ward again, facing me. His face gone, though, ghost-like, as earlier, 
when we were waiting behind the arena stage. He took two more 
steps, moving toward the middle, his knees beginning to buckle, give 
way. His head came forward, his body; dropping quick and sudden. 

Silence, then screams. 


Bernardo lay on his back on the hard dirt, didn’t move. I had an 
urge to jump down, join him. 

Later I would imagine myself reaching him on the wire before 
he fell, grabbing his arm and pulling him to safety. ’'d seen him only 
a few yards away, his face white, the eyes rolling up. Yet I hadn’t 
moved. I'd stood, stuck, shocked. 

Shocked, stuck on the platform. I had to get on the ground, 
reconsidered jumping. My body took over again, feet stepping 
down, hands grabbing the top rung, letting myself descend, rung by 
rung. Before the final rungs I saw Calvin, kneeling over my father, 
and others who had stepped forward, and heard still others yelling 
for an ambulance. But all the sounds and sights were background 
clutter, confusing me. 

I stood on the dirt, afraid to approach the body. Then I was on 
my knees. The circle around us loomed. There were men yelling to 
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move back and at the same time moving in closer. Among them I 
saw the dullard with the shaggy beard Id seen earlier. He stuck his 
face forward, his lips moist, straining to get a better look. I saw the 
filth in his beard and his grin just before I blacked out. 


I revived in the ambulance. 

I rode in the back, beside my father, all the way to the hospital. 

Later, three AM, I sat in a bright, windowless room down the hall 
from the ICU, where they'd put Bernardo. Alone, I occupied my 
mind with mundane thoughts, wondering how I was going to get the 
white truck back to Baltimore, trying to decide if I could drive it. I 
couldn’t sleep, had no appetite though I hadn’t eaten anything since 
the peanuts. I looked at the wall, coated in bland white paint, and 
wished Calvin had stayed. He’d left a couple hours earlier, said he’d 
return in the morning. Every so often I got up, went down to the 
Intensive Care, but didn’t go through the double doors. 

Earlier, the doctor in the emergency room had called it a coro- 
nary event; a heart attack on the wire. Both Bernardo’s legs had been 
broken, too, a hip disjointed, his spine damaged; also a concussion, 
other broken bones. 

I sat for ten more minutes staring at the light switch. I didn’t get 
up to turn it off or to walk once more down the hall. Nervously I 
scratched my palm, wondering how I was going to tell my mother 
what had happened. I knew it was the call she’d been dreading for 
years, and so far I’'d been unable to make it. Stalling, telling myself it 
was too late anyway, I realized I hadn’t made the call because of what 
it would mean. That things were different now. All at once I knew 
that and felt angry, cheated. Bernardo had let me down. 

I scratched harder, my legs splayed in front of me on the uncom- 
fortable couch. I was being selfish but couldn’t avoid it. And yet feel- 
ing cheated like this brought me closer to my father. I intended to 
forgive him then and a strong feeling arose in me. An unanticipated 
swelling that encompassed my mother and Liza as well, and I began 
to sob in the bright room. I stood, closed the door so no one would 
see me, then lay in the fetal position, hands tucked between my 
knees. I closed my eyes, blinked off the tears, let them drop. 


When I awoke the room was the same as before, except some- 
thing about the activity in the hall outside indicated it was morning. 
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I felt forms out there flashing by, heard a muffled voice, an 
intercom crackling somewhere. Soon the comfort of sleep, of 
feeling utterly alone, was gone. I would have to get up in a 
moment and inquire about !Jernardo. I didn't know if I was 
ready, still wanted to push away thie responsibility of what lay 
ahead, but understood I had to get started. 

The decision to stand was a relief. 

A half-hour later, I went down on an elevator and stood outside in 
the parking lot watching the sky brighten. I heard my stomach 
growl. My legs felt itchy from the white flared pants. My other 
clothes were presumably where I'd left them, in the performers’ 
lounge at the fairgrounds. 

"Jackie, I'm coming up," my mother had repeated several times 
when I'd called her. Early as it was, she'd answered on the 
second ring. "I'm coming." 

I hoped she'd get here soon, by this afternoon maybe. I didn't 
want to be alone anymore, like last night. For a brief moment, 
thoup, standing outside on the curb wasn't too bad. I wasn't ready 
to go back inside and wondered if things would work out. 
Watching a truck pull away, waiting for the sun to come up, I tried to 
hang onto a sene that they would. A few horizontal clouds hung 
low, different cars drove by, and then no cars. In the sky the clouds 
dissipated, and still I didn't go back inside. 
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16 


A Statue, a Fork, Some Stones 


It was my mother's younger brother who drove the white truck 
back from Binghamton. Bernardo was flown home in a private jet, 
transferred to the hospital up Old Pimlico Road. He spent two 
months healing, resting in bed. When he got the news he would be 
released, we had a celebration in his room. His doctor said he was 
lucky to be alive, much less going home. 

Both knees had been badly damaged, as well as his spine, and the 
hip permanently altered, but as we ate deviled eggs and shrimp my 
mother kept repeating he wouldn't live out his days in a wheelchair. 
He attempted to walk, using a walker. His calves had atrophied. He 
appeared frail, stiff, the day we brought him back to our house on 
Springer Avenue. My mother driving, he sat in the passenger seat, 
stoic. We moved him downstairs into my room and I moved bade 
upstairs into my old room. Liza's things had been packed up, stored in 
the basement. 

In the days following, as the weather got colder, he went each 
morning to the sports medicine clinic on Thirty-Third Street for 
physical therapy. My mother would bring him there before going to 
the synagogue. I drove the white truck to Northwestern High, always 
parking a few blocks away. After school I picked him up. I had to lift 
him into the passenger's seat, then fold the wheelchair and stick it in 
the back of the truck, where the King Poles were still stored. This 
went on for weeks. 

Vincent Scarpetti had bought him a cane-brown, polished, sil-ver 
tipped. He wasn't ready for it, of course, instead tried the walker. We 
left the metal contraption in the downstairs hall, and each 
evening unfolded it. I held him up from behind, by the waist, as he 
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practiced walking. He slid one foot forward on the mosaic of green 
glazed tiles, then the other foot, and after awhile he had to sit back in 
the wheelchair. In the den, watching TV, he didn’t say a word. 

In the morning, though, at breakfast, he was in better spirits. 
Because of his heart condition he no longer drank coffee, only 
orange juice, and he often held up his glass as a greeting. “Well, big 
shot,” he said to me. “You decided to get out of bed.” 

He'd quit smoking, too, and wouldn't eat meat. “It was corned 
beef that killed Frankie, my father. Corned beef and pastrami and 
chopped liver. Potato salad, with all the mayonnaise. No more.” He 
lifted his glass again, proud of his decision to become healthy. “No 
more heart attacks in the Shapiro family. Mine’s the last.” 

One afternoon, I was driving him home from the sports 
medicine clinic when he said, “Soon we'll go out and set up the King 
Poles. When the weather gets better.” 

I didn’t say anything, had been avoiding thinking about it. That 
fall, ’'d begun playing basketball, trying to develop a jump shot. I 
wanted to fit in at school, to be a part of something else, and was a 
good enough athlete. 

“We'll set up the King Poles,” Bernardo repeated, “I'll show you 
how to do it alone. You want to learn, don’t you?” 

“sure.” 

“Good.” He rested his hands in his lap. His knuckles looked 
bony, fragile. He’d lost weight, his face tiny now, almost like a mon- 
key face. “If I never walk over the Paterson Gorge on a wire, maybe 
you will,” he said. “Maybe one day you will.” 

He’d talked about the Paterson Gorge before, but I was surprised 
to hea him mention it now. I didn’t answer, only looked at the road. 
The sty was overcast; it’d been raining off and on all day. 

“Youll do it, Dad,” I said at last. “You're getting stronger each 
day.” 

He looked at me then, his eyes bright. We sat at a red light. “Who 
do ya think you're talking to? [ma realist. You don’t have to worry 
abou me. You have to worry about you.” 

‘The light turned, and I went through. 

‘{t’s all about what you want to do now,” he continued. “Do you 
wantto walk over the Paterson Gorge?” 

{ don’t know anything about it. ’ve never even seen it.” 

‘Well, we'll have to remedy that. We'll drive up to New Jersey 
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together:' 

This seemed a crazy idea to me; he'd never mentioned this 
before. 

"You want to?" he said. "That's the question. If you wanted to, 
you could. I'd see to it." 

We were quiet for awhile. 

"We'll take a trip. We'll visit the george." 

I was looking out at the traffic on St. Paul Street. It'd begun to 
rain, and I turned on the windshield wipers. 


One afternoon a few weeks later, we stood above the Great Falls 
of Paterson, New Jersey, on a stone platform. I'd come here to shut 
him up, to get him to stop talking about it. 

Behind us, atop an edifice, stood an immense Revolutionary 
War hero in bronze, wearing the ponytail and the long coat, looking 
out over the rushing water. I watched the water, too, waiting until the 
time came to go. Bernardo, an inch or two shorter than me now, 
could finally walk using the walker, though the pain and stiffness in 
his back and legs was obvious, made him look as if he were made of 
sticks. 

I noticed some pigeons creeping up to him. He was oblivious, 
stretching his neck instead, as if trying to see something. I imagined 
then he was looking to see himself, healthy, spry-and in that 
moment his disappointment flooded into me. Now I couldn't move 
either, my legs as heavy as the statue behind me. And I wondered if 
the disappointment was in me, that I had no sense of the mission, 
displayed no forward thrust or desire to succeed him. Bernardo 
asked what I thought, but I only watched the current. I shooed away 
the pigeons. 

"I just wanted you to see the gorge, to see it. This is what 
might've been or could be." 

When we finally did move, it was to head back to the car. 

That night we ate dinner in a truckers’ diner on the parkway. I had 
meat loaf, mashed potatoes and peas. Half-way through the meal, 
Bernardo stood. Walking alone, shuffling on the walker, he crept 
toward the lobby. 

When he reappeared at last, he was smoking a cigarette. 

"What're you doing?" I let my fork drop into my plate. "You're 
not supposed to smoke." 
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“Take it easy.” 

“Dad?” 

“Does it make you angry, seeing me smoke?” 

I didn’t answer, instead lowered my eyes. 

“Good, then. Be angry. Stay angry. I need that from you. Need 
you to show me what you're made of, Jackie. Express yourself, son.” 

I was looking at the peas, tiny green deflated globes in a pile. I 
pushed my fork through them, my mood deflated now, like the peas. 

“Listen, Jackie. It takes desire to get anywhere. You got to have 
the desire. Else you'll always be where you are, sitting at this table, 
holding onto a fork.” 

I immediately dropped the fork. 


It was late autumn, another Thanksgiving. We had turkey, my 
mother, father and I, and afterward watched football in the den. 
Bernardo hadn't wanted anything more. 

“A year from now things’ll be different,” he told me the next 
morning. “I promise.” 

He was parked in the den, slumped in his wheelchair. I'd 
brought him the paper, a toasted bagel, had turned on the TV for 
him, a news show. Outside, the weather was fine, and he’d been hint- 
ing around again about the King Poles. I was waiting for him to fin- 
ish the bagel, but he put it down on the plate instead and turned to 
me, eyes moist. 

“We never got the tattoos, Jackie, the wire walker’s tattoos.” 
There was unanticipated vigor in his voice. His fingers curled, as if 
gripping air. “Didn't you feel it?” he continued. “Up on the wire, the 
crowd all watching? Didn’t you?” 

It was the first time he’d mentioned anything about that day in 
Binghamton. Seated on the edge of the worn couch, I hunched 
lower, unable to look at him. The knots of my shoelaces were slack, 
and I tightened them. 

“You never got your chance, son. I’m sorry for that.” 

After awhile I stood, went outside, headed all the way to the 
asphalt creek at the bottom of Pimlico Road. I found some stones 
and threw them hard as I could along the slanted asphalt. They 
bounced, skidding along before trailing down into the water. It felt 
good, a release, and I kept throwing them, wanting to smash some- 
thing. The sun ducked behind an unwieldy cloud. I found another 
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stone, a heavy one, weighed it in my palm 

Itd been almost six months now. 

“You never got your chance, Jackie,” he’d said. “But you will. 
We'll see to it. You and I.” 

But I didn’t believe him. He still couldn’t even walk; his hip 
looked mangled, a bone in it like a thumb pressing forward. His left 
knee was enlarged, the size of a cantaloupe. Both ankles fused. I 
couldn’t even look at his legs, felt too responsible. He’d always 
warned me that every thought on the wire leads to a fall; in 
Binghamton he’d been thinking of me. 

I stood, fired the heavy stone as far as I could. It bounced in the 
street, hit a parked car, so I bolted. I turned and sprinted up Pimlico 
Road in the opposite direction of home, running, dashing, in a race 
I couldn’t discern. 


Two days later I found my father at the kitchen sink holding 


onto the silver edge. He was crying. Tears visible, eyes ruddy. I had- 
mt ever seen him cry—ducked out quick. 
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7 


Bobby Kemp 


It was early December, playing basketball in the gym at school, 
when I encountered Bobby Kemp. 

He had a way of using his left elbow to nudge you from your 
spot, thus freeing himself to shoot a jump shot. He had wide shoul- 
ders, yet everything else about him appeared lean. A sharp nose. I 
tried to shuffle my feet, the way you're supposed to on defense, but 
Bobby Kemp was too slick. He didn’t miss either, seemed to make 
every shot, and Conner Clay said, “Ill guard his ass.” 

“T got him.” 

“Kid’s killi’ you.” 

“Got “im.” 

There were six of us, playing three-on-three half court, and 
Conner Clay glared each time Kemp scored on me. The gym was 
dark, darker than the bright afternoon outside. 

“Killi you,” Clay muttered again. 

On the other end, they were also playing half court pick-up, var- 
sity guys, and there were some younger guys on the side baskets. And 
there was Bobby Kemp on defense, knowing my every move, not let- 
ting me get off a shot. He was a new kid, transferred from a school 
in Washington DC, planning to start on varsity. 

After our game, while they all lined up at the water fountain, I 
walked outside to cool off in the brisk air. The balls echoing inside 
the tiny gym made me want to go back in. The first kid I saw was 
Conner Clay; I avoided him, instead went to shoot on a side basket. 

I didn’t blame Clay for wanting to guard Bobby Kemp. What 
bothered me, though, was that I knew I could do better, hadn’t 
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played enough basketball. I stood at the foul line shooting free 
throws, but felt no ease, didn’t have the fluid motion of a Bobby 
Kemp. The ball rebounded hard off the back rim. Kemp was there, 
had appeared from behind, and grabbed the ball as it bounced to the 
side. He dribbled a few times, said, “Nice game.” 

We began shooting together, and I knew Kemp was being friend- 
ly because he was new, was jockeying around, perhaps, deciding who 
to hang with; I sensed he wasn’t necessarily interested in the other 
jocks, including Conner Clay. He threw me a bounce pass and I took 
it for a lay-up. I bounced the ball back, and as I did it occurred to me 
that I had an urge to tell Bobby Kemp about the high wire. 

This wasn’t the place, so instead we shot baskets. 

Lingering, not wanting to leave, I stood watching the varsity 
guys. The shouts, feet pounding, balls bouncing, seemed quiet now, 
distant. It was only boys playing. 

That evening, at home, I waited in the den for my parents to 
return from the clinic. I sat deep in the worn sofa remembering the 
pigeons at the Paterson Gorge and the peas in the diner, and how 
Bobby Kemp had come over to shoot baskets. Soon I heard them 
come in; Bernardo opened the shuttered doors. 

“Look, Jackie.” 

He was on the walker, slid a foot toward me. Then he pushed the 
contraption aside, stood on his own, slid the other foot forward. “I 
just got up this morning and knew I could walk.” 

“Dad?” I said. 

“T went into physical therapy and everyone was excited for me.” 

“Let’s set up the King Poles, Dad. Let’s go out to Mr. Desota's 
field.” 

He stood across from me, his hands held awkwardly at his sides 
as if feeling for support that wasn’t there. “Saturday,” he said. 


The next afternoon, in the cafeteria, Bobby Kemp said, “My 
dad’s a colonel in the army, but he retired. Got a job and we moved 
up here. My mom grew up in Baltimore.” 

“You like it here so far?” 

He sucked out the rest of his milk through a straw and shook his 
head no, then said, “Tl get over it.” 

I always sat in the same place at lunch, on a periphery of other 
jocks, including Conner Clay. I listened in on their conversation, pre- 
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tending to be participating but never speaking. 

It was Bobby Kemp who’d taken the seat next to me. 

“This school’s not too bad,” I told him. “I’m just waitin’ till I 
graduate.” 

“Then what?” 

I wasn’t sure and said, “College, I guess.” 

Kemp looked back down at the food on his tray. “I don’t care too 
much about college.” 

“Me, either, to tell the truth.” 

“What do you want to do instead?” 

I paused, checking for a sign that it was all right to proceed. 
Kemp waited, his lips slightly upturned into a smile. I had not seen 
this expression before but immediately recognized it was rare. 

“IT have something I do.” 

“Oh?” 

“My father taught me,” I said. 


Bobby Kemp played varsity basketball but was out of sync. It 
wasn't that he didn’t fit in, rather he moved apart, as if there were 
four players and Bobby Kemp. He was in his own game, for long 
stretches seemed to disappear, not be in the game at all. At other 
times he demanded the ball, took ridiculous shots and made them. 
During the time outs, he stood outside the huddle, gazing at the 
crowd, at the lights, the shiny floor. When the team needed a basket, 
though, it was Kemp they looked for. ... Only seconds left, our point 
guard found him on the baseline. From the corner, almost behind 
the basket, his man pressing him, Bobby Kemp sent up an impossi- 
ble shot, high arcing. In the stands, I knew instantly it was going in. 
We won by a point. The other team remained on the floor, dazed. 
Kemp took it in typical stride. His teammates surrounding him, rais- 
ing hands, he nodded, fending them off. He had a smirk, too, like 
Bernardo’s man in the brown derby. 

Later, at a party, when I saw him drinking a beer, I wished he’d 
missed the shot. 

But in the spring I asked him to come out to help set up the King 
Poles. I'd already learned to do it back in December, but two made it 
easier. 

Once we had the structure standing, I stood back, surveying. 
“This is something,” Kemp said. 
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One leg prone, the other hanging, my back arched, I lay flat on 
the wire. I heard a steady drone, Farmer Desota operating his wood 
chipper. My arms flew out for balance until I gradually dropped 
them into the air. Listening to the drone, I shut my eyes. The wire 
incised between my shoulder blades and into the hair on the back of 
my head. Five long seconds passed, another five. Eyes still closed, the 
seconds still slowing, the sharpness gone now, drifting, at ease, as if 
levitating. I forgot my arms, and that I was suspended. Enveloped in 
the drone, I heard nothing. I wasn’t even on the wire. I opened my 
eyes then, the sky bright as tin, imagining I’d located Bernardo’s bal- 
ance, what he’d always talked about. Standing finally, the wire recoil- 
ing beneath me, I heard the wood chipper, still droning. 

We drove to a diner on Reistertown Road. I sat in the front seat 
of the truck between my father and Bobby Kemp. The radio played 
golden oldies, an AM station. At a stop sign, my shoulder nudged 
Kemp; he didn’t move away and we drove on, our shoulders touch- 
ing. 

The diner wasn’t far. “You boys hungry?” Bernardo asked as we 
turned into the parking lot. Sitting in the ruddy booth, he told us to 
order whatever we wanted, it was his treat. 

“Tm starved,” I said. 

“Famished,” Kemp said. 

“Parched,’ I said. 

“Depleted,” Kemp said. 

When the waitress handed us the menus, Bernardo only shook 
his head. 
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“We'll take the truck to Hagerstown this summer, to the festival,” 
Bernardo said one day that April. “You'll be me.” 

Bobby Kemp went, too. The last weekend in July, the three of us 
on a sunny morning on Route Seventy. We arrived at the fair at 
eight-thirty, had the King Poles up by eleven. After, nothing to do but 
wait for my one PM show. Bernardo, bent, had both hands on the 
cane, a human tripod. I wanted to walk off somewhere, Bobby Kemp 
and I, eat a hot dog, try and catch some girl’s eye. It didn’t feel like 
there was a show, my show. Bobby Kemp, who'd discovered he liked 
beer, was no doubt thinking about one now, coveting his fake ID. 

In a parking lot behind the rides there was the flea market. Food 
booths, a stage for music, the band tuning up. Everyone milling. I got 
my hot dog. Kemp checked his watch. 

“Is every fair the same? Is every fair like this?” 

Bernardo was where we'd left him. “Wipe that mustard,” he said. 

About thirty people showed up. I climbed the rope ladder up 
onto the King Poles, did my routine, forward and back on the wire, 
threw down the balancing pole, a dramatic gesture. No breeze. I 
could have gone on and on, began juggling three red rubber balls. 
Bernardo had taught me the year before. 

At last, the blindfold. I stood on the platform then. There were 
about a hundred people now; the applause was something I hadn’t 
anticipated. It separated me from my father and Bobby Kemp. 
Dutifully, they stood below. I came back onto the wire, did the kneel- 
ing salute, got more applause. 

At the end of the performance I waved from the platform as if 
waiving goodbye. 

Over the next few years we lost Kemp. The allure was gone. He 
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wanted to drink, to sit in his room, had forgotten who he was. We 
drove to Indiana. What I liked most were the highways, driving in 
our own lane, Bernardo moistening his tongue, syrupy music on the 
radio. We always ate junk food; Bernardo struggled with his smok- 
ing still, crumpled up his packs. At the next stop we forgot to throw 
out the collected garbage, the used coffee cups and wrappers and cel- 
lophane. He complained about the mess, said his father Frankie 
wouldn’t have put up with it. “Even a single crumb on the floor 
drove him crazy,” he said. He didn’t mind, though. It was better to 
anticipate cleaning up, was a kind of completion at the end of a trip. 

“T saw you crying once,’ I told him, two hundred miles to go. 
The middle of the night, my mother at home drinking a gin and 
tonic, cutting the limes with great deliberation (she no longer went 
to synagogue). 

A semi was dogging me; I could see its bright lights in the oblong 
mirror. Bernardo tapped his cigarette on the dash. He’d been tap- 
ping a half hour, trying to resist. 

“Tt was my fault in Binghamton,” I said. 

“Ancient history.” 

“We going to St. Louis next summer?” 

“Maybe we'll fly. We'll ship our gear and get on a plane. How 
would you like that?” 


After we visited the Paterson Gorge a second time I said I would 
not walk over it because that had been his dream. 


“T was through being a coward,” Bernardo liked to say in the 
hotel rooms or in the fast-food joints. “I sold the deli, was forty-two 
years old, emerging.” He would have his hands on my shoulders, as 
if talking not to a son but to his minion. “Listen, you have to know 
who’s speaking. You have to know your father.” He claimed that to 
know why he did what he did would be to know myself. 

Then one day driving over a rickety bridge, tugboats moving in 
the swelling, fabric-like water below, he told me, “I lied. P’ve always 
been a coward.” This was when he’d begun to doubt himself, when 
he’d weakened from age or too much daring and had grown gaunt 
about the eyes; the focus was gone, his shoulders slumping. 

I was twenty then and had concerns of my own. 


I flinched in St. Louis. ... 
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Fourth of July, the wind calm. I bend down to stand on my hands 
on the steel wire—one hand in front of the other—my specialty, when 
two sea gulls from the nearby Mississippi get curious. I’ve been buzzed 
before. Bernardo’s instructions are float, stay light. But this time there’s 
agitation on the wire. I realize it’s my own hands shaking. I’m five sto- 
ries up without a net. The street is below—buildings on either side. I 
can see right into the beady eyes of those gulls. I see mischief. They want 
in on the action. I let my eyes stray, which is a rule I’ve never before bro- 
ken. 

My eyes stray down to the faces. 

The flinch happens that quick. I know Bernardo has seen it, and I 
can hear him calling to me from the roof. 

“Come on in, Jackie.” 

It was no good that day, but the faces never knew the difference. 
What I'd done, standing on my hands, had been plenty. Later 
Bernardo harped about the gulls. “We'll never work St. Louie again,” 
he assured me. 

But of course we did work St. Louis again. What choice did we 
have? It was the end of the eighties and the high wire was dying out. 
“Technology is taking over everything,” Bernardo said. “People are 
entranced.” 

That next year, the fourth of July, was our last in St. Louis. I 
tumed twenty-one. One good thing, there weren’t any sea gulls. We 
got in Bernardo’s white truck, blasted all the way to Loveland, 
Colorado, where the wind came, swept across the midway, and then 
the rain, out of nowhere. I ducked down, grabbed onto the wire, rain 
and hail pelting me, umbrellas below flashing, people running for 
cover. 


After breakfast, we walked back to the hotel in Las Vegas, the sun 
piping down. I'd inquired about Mickey and Vicky, but it was 1991 
and no one even remembered them. On the elevator up, Bernardo 
told me he had things he wanted me to know. He put his arm around 
my shoulder and said he’d forgotten to get a newspaper, and he’d be 
right back. Using his cane he held open the elevator doors, then got 
back on, and that was the last I saw him alive. Outside, my father 
stepped off a curb, had his life erased by a van that kept moving. 

The man who was driving the van eventually turned himself in, 
spent some time in prison. His name was Willie Saunders and he 
wote my mother from his cell saying what a terrible thing he’d 
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done, that he was suffering for it, that he couldn't sleep at night, that 
he prayed for Bernardo’s family, prayed the pain would go away. 

Eventually I forgave Willie Saunders. Yet I could never let go the 
notion that my future had been changed, irrevocably; that it'd been 
lost, wiped out by Saunders’ van. 


Sometimes, now, I wonder what my life would’ve been like had 
my father never sold the deli—instead moved it uptown to the sub- 
urbs that later flourished in Baltimore County. I would’ve gone to a 
good county high school, would’ve graduated and gone to college, 
like any normal eighteen-year-old. I would not have been walking on 
a steel wire forty-five feet off the ground, only a balancing pole to 
guide me. I would not have been spanning lunatic heights, smiling 
for the faces below. 

My father used to say, “Look at me, Jackie, look right across at 
me.” We were a team, he and I. We went to places like Dover, 
Delaware and Rome, Georgia, wherever stunts were needed. I did 
things I could never dream of doing today. Lusing him put me on the 
shelf, permanently I think. At twenty-five, retired. I picture a deli out 
in the suburbs, a clean modern place in a shopping center, plenty of 
parking. Young handsome couples walking in with their kids. I 
would be there to greet them. I would be at the dvor to see them 
leave. For the kids I would have balloons. 


My mother, Carol, has a new husband now. They live in a condo 
north of the city. The building is twelve stories, a red brick rectangu- 
lar structure visible from the nearby highway. She lives on the tenth 
floor, and I drive over, take the elevator up, visit for an hour, eat a 
bagel smeared with humus. Soon I’m full, and I leave the kitchen, 
walk into the living room, to the sliding glass door that leads outside 
to the terrace. I slide open the door and go out into the warm air. 

That both my father and sister were hit by speeding vehicles is a 
fact I do not think about; I never mention it. 

In front of me, far below, the Jones Falls Expressway loops 
around a series of wooded hills. I lean against the brick ledge and 
look down, then have an urge to step up, to climb onto the ledge, 
walk back and forth. I want to so much that I quickly go back inside, 
closing the sliding glass door behind me. 
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